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Christmas  Eve 


Light  a  cigarette ,  the  work  is  done. 

The  sacks  that  rushed  like  living  things 
We  emptied,  sorted,  put  in  sacks  again, 

And  sent  plunging  to  the  impatient  trains  below. 
Cloth-bound  cakes  from  Europe, 

Candy,  dolls,  photographs, 

Boxes,  boxes,  boxes — brown,  white,  blue, 

It  would  take  a  Solomon  to  guess  what  some  contain 
But  all  bear,  safe  within,  Love, 

To  “ Uncle  Ned,”  or  “MaryT  or  “ Little  Jim  ” 


Light  a  cigarette,  the  work  is  done. 

Has  the  avalanche  of  packages  and  hearts 
Made  you  weary? 


John  Butler 


Miniature 

Feet,  too  light 
To  leave  on  April  grass 
A  trace 

Of  where  they  pass, 

Have  hurt  my  heart; 

A  star-clear  face 
Has  been  a  smart, 

Like  smoke,  against  my  sight, 
Making  the  swift  tears  start; 

And  petal  hands 

Have  caught  my  throat 
Like  choking  bands. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


To  Bethlehem 

Ye  Magi  crossed  Euphrates  shore, 
Well-versed  in  every  mystic  lore, 

What  diverse  lands,  and  tyrants’  sway, 
Deterred  ye  from  your  Westward  way 
To  Bethlehem? 

Ye  conquered;  guided  by  a  star, 

A  gleam  of  faith  from  lands  afar, 

And  gave  your  hearts ;  from  envy  pure, 
With  gifts  of  frankincense  and  myrrh 
To  Christ, — the  King. 

We  journey,  too,  from  Calvary’s  height, 
A  hallowed  cross, — our  guiding  light, 

The  rock-strewn  road  is  rugged  still 
Each  hidden  turn  reveals  a  hill 
To  Bethlehem. 

With  humble  prayer  and  contrite  heart, 
We  tread  a  way  that’s  set  apart, 

Christ’s  life, — the  light  by  which  we  live; 
Our  lives, — the  gift  we  freely  give 
To  Christ, — the  King. 


Charles  Frazier. 


IT  ’AD  A  GREAT  EFFECT  O’  ME 

(For  a  friend  upon  his  sixth  Christmas) 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 


•  •••••••••• 


Vj/HRIS’MUS,  said  the  crossing  tender 
dreamily,  as  he  propped  his  chair  up  against  the  old  blackened  shanty, 
is  Chris’mus — even  the  pecul’ar  ones.  And  there’s  some  mighty 
pecul’ar  ones  a’  that. 

I  remember  away  back  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  away  back  a’  that, 
when  I  uz  out  o’  work  for  quite  a  spell,  I  ’ad  quite  a  egsperience  o’  it. 
Ye  know,  he  went  on,  slapping  his  pipe  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  some 
folks  ’as  ideals.  An’  some  folks  there  is  as  ’as  queer  ones  an’  some 
folks  as  ’as  ’igh  ones.  When  I  uz  out  o’  work  during  that  bloody  strike, 
and  uz  spending  a  lot  o’  me  time  at  the  Sal’vation  Army  ’otel,  I  met 
up  against  a  chap  who  uz  one  of  them  as  ’as  ’igh  ones.  I  ’eard  ’is  story 
bit  be  bit  from  different  chaps.  Blimy!  It  uz  some  story,  I  tell  yuh. 
It  ’ad  a  great  effect  o’  me. 

This  chap’s  name  uz  Louis,  he  continued  after  filling  his  pipe  with 
a  coal-tar  mixture  and  lighting  it,  wot  purraps  isn’t  so  strange  as  it 
might  be.  But  ’e  ’ad  come  by  ’is  name  in  a  queer  way.  It  seems  that 
’is  mother  uz  one  of  them  ladies  wot  is  few  and  far  between,  like  free 
drinks,  and  ’as  a  sense  of  ’umour.  This  Louis  came  along,  afore  ’e 
wuz  Louis  you  understand,  kind  o’  late;  ’e  uz  ’er  fourteenth.  And 
acount  o’  that  she  called  ’im  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  owing  to  some 
French  king  whose  name  uz  that. 

Louis  uz  French,  and  ’e  uz  an  out  and  out  ’obo.  He  uz  a  ’obo  ’cos 
’e  liked  it.  And  he  uz  the  ’appiest  man  living. 

He  uz  kind  o’  queer.  Acourse  them  Frenchmen  is  kind  o’  queer 
anyway  but  ’e  uz  really  a  bit  orf  on  ’is  ’appiness.  He  uz  ’appy  and  ’e 
wanted  everybody  else  in  the  world  to  be  ’appy  too.  That’s  wot  ’e  uz 
spending  ’is  life  trying  to  do. 
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He  ’udn’t  work  ordinary.  Back  when  ’e  uz  young,  work  uz  crool. 
There  uzn’t  no  unions  to  ’elp  a  man  out  then.  And  so,  ’ating  work, 
and  loving  the  out-doors  as  ’e  did,  he  became  a  ’obo. 

He  ’ad  an  overwhelming  love  for  the  out-doors.  He  uz  wot  you 
’ud  call  a  nature  student.  He  lived  ’is  life  by  hisself.  You  or  me  ’ud 
ha’  gorn  crazy,  probably,  living  like  ’e  did. 

The  smiling  sun  uz  in  ’is  own  everlasting  smile.  He  ’ad  a  longing 
for  the  leaves,  the  grass,  the  birds,  the  whole  o’  nature.  There  must 
ha’  been  mixed  with  the  ’umorous  blood  o’  his  mother  in  ’im,  the  blood 
’o  the  wander — the  wander — the  wanderlust.  His  song,  you  see,  was 
the  song  o’  the  open  road. 

He  rarely  ever  stopped  smiling.  He  smiled  even  when  they  called 
’im  a  ’obo,  but  ’e  looked  sorry  a  bit  when  they  called  ’im  a  tramp.  And 
’e  actchally  cried  big,  round  tears  when  by  chance  some  fresh  hussif 
’ud  go  so  far  as  to  call  ’im  a  bum,  a  common  bum — wot  uz  an  insult. 
But  cry  or  not,  ’e  uz  ’appy.  He  uz  like  my  missus  that  way. 

He  ’ad  a  carefree  life.  In  the  shinyness  o’  summer  days  ’e  wan¬ 
dered  from  town  to  town,  and  from  ’amlet  to  ’amlet,  all  over  the  whole 
wide  stretch  of  ’appy  countrysides. 

No  man,  you  can  easily  see,  ’ad  a  greater  love  for  the  roads  wot 
lead  to  nowhere. 

Everywhere  ’e  went,  ’e  made  friends.  He  even  ’ad  a  way  with  the 
hussifs,  and  could  work  a  meal  out  o’  them  without  working  any  other 
way  something  surprizing.  He  ’ud  be  tramping  along,  for  instance, 
and  ’ud  pick  up  a  infant  wot  ’ad  strayed  away  from  its  front  gate,  and 
without  any  thought  o’  reward,  you  understand,  ’ud  bring  it  ’ome,  and 
’e  and  the  baby  ’ud  be  laughing  together  like  they  uz,  like  they  uz  .  .  . 
well  they  ’ud  be  laughing  at  each  other  lovely.  And  the  mother  ’ud 
give  ’im  enough  to  eat  for  a  week ! 

He  made  all  those  little  things  count,  wot  most  o’  us  don’t. 

If  somebody  ’ud  weighed  ’im  down  with  irons,  he  ’ud  never  rest 
in  the  same  place.  He  ’ad  to  be  always  on  the  go,  and  ’ud  ha’  gorn 
crazy  to  live  in  one  ’ouse,  one  place,  all  the  time.  You  see  ’ow  people 
are  different. 

He  knew  ’ow  to  enjoy  life  without  ’anging  for  it  or  working  in  a 
mill — either  of  wot  ’ud  ha’  meant  death,  as  ’e  saw  things. 

He  uz  a  barbarian,  ’e  uz;  a  ’appy,  sun-smiling,  ’ealthy  God- 
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fearing  barbarian.  On’y  he  thought  ’e  uz  civilized.  He  knew  wot  ’e 
wanted.  He  ’ad  it.  He  was  ’appy. 

They  was  on’y  one  thing  that  bothered  ’im,  and  that  uz  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  of  this  earth  were  not  like  ’im.  They  uzn’t  ’appy, 
but  miserable. 


He  coundn’t  understand  misery,  and  it  bothered  ’im. 

Acourse,  in  one  way  it  uzn’t  any  great  trouble,  and  you  ’ud  ’ardly 
think  it  made  ’im  any  less  ’appy  than  wot  ’ud  be  if  it  hadn’t.  But  it 
uz  a  dark  spot,  even  though  on’y  a  bit  of  a  one,  and  ’e  gave  it  quite  a 
bit  o’  thinking,  as  he  ambled  along  the  ’ighways  and  through  the  wood¬ 


lands. 


i.  ■  -TJl® 


He  had  on’y  a  dim  sense  o’  religion,  real  religion  that  is.  His  on’y 
church  uz  the  great  out-doors  and  wot  uz  in  ’is  own  ’eart.  He  loved 
God,  or  wot  ’e  ’ad  an  idear  uz  God,  that  is.  But  it  uz  acount  of  the  love 
’e  ’ad  for  the  good  ’e  saw  in  nature  that  ’e  figgered  they  must  be  a  good 
Cause  behind  it  all,  and  he  couldn’t  understand  why  the  evil  in  the 
world  ’ad  to  come  in  with  its  misery,  and  so  forth.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  people  uz  dissatisfied  and  irritable.  He  uz  al’ays  arsking  ques¬ 
tions.  It’s  strange  ’e  never  met  anyone  wot  knew  the  answer.  He  uz 
looking  too  ’ard,  I  guess.  Like  going  arter  a  collar-button. 

’Appiness  is  unselfish,  and  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  there  ’ud 
al’ays  be  that  little  bit  o’  bother  about  un’appiness,  unless  everyone  in 
the  world  uz  as  ’appy  as  ’im. 


“There  must  be  enough  ’appiness  to  go  ’round,”  he  ’ud  say.  All 
that’s  that’s  got  to  be  done  is  find  it.  .  .  .” 

That’s  the  way  ’e  uz.  If  each  one  do  ’is  best  to  make  everyone 
else  ’appy,  why  ’e  use  to  say,  everything  ’ud  come  out  all  right.  Every¬ 
one  ’ud  be  made  ’appy  by  each  one.  That  was  simple,  ’e  thought. 

Acourse  it  uz  simple,  if  it  ’ud  work.  But,  you  see  it  ’ud  not.  He 
didn’t  know  ’uman  nature,  that  uz  ’is  trouble.  He  knew  out-door  na¬ 
ture,  but  ’e  didn’t  know  ’uman  nature — at  least  not  the  bad  parts,  wot 
is  plenty. 

He  didn’t  look  any  different  from  an  ordinary  ’obo.  He  lived  the 
life,  outside  hisself  I  mean,  of  a  regular  ’obo.  He  ’ad  no  love  for  ’ard 
work.  He  slept  under  freight  trains,  and  all  that.  He  uzn’t  in  any 
shape  or  manner  a  gentleman  o’  culchural  reffinement. 
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But  arter  all,  you  can  easily  see  that  ’e  wasn’t  just  a  bum  ...  a 
common  bum. 

All  the  fair  days  o’  spring,  summer,  and  away  into  the  autumn, 
arter  the  leaves  began  to  brown  up,  he  uz  on  the  road.  Under  the 
warmth  o’  the  sun,  and  the  comfort  o’  the  stars,  he  passed  his  time  at 
the  ’eighth  of  comfort. 

But  ’is  life  uzn’t  al’ays  summery,  or  near  that.  Winter,  as  they 
say,  al’ays  comes.  When  winter  came,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ’it  for  the 
city. 

His  regular  plan  uz  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  single  city.  He  didn’t 
orfen  travel  in  the  snow-time.  They  used  to  tell  a  story  of  ’im  wot 
’appened  once  when  ’e  did  travel  then. 

He  ’ad  been  caught  by  a  sudden  arrival  of  the  cold  weather  in  the 
mountains.  He  ’ad  been  accompanied  on  this  trip  through  them  by 
another  ’obo.  That  ’ardly  ever  ’appened,  but  this  perticaller  chap 
whom  ’e  ’ad  with  ’im  then  uz  a  young  fellow  not  any  too  ’ealthy,  whom 
Louis  thought  needed  a  caretaker.  As  things  come  out,  ’e  uz  right. 

The  first  fall  of  snow  there  in  the  mountains  uz  too  much  for  ’is 
pardner.  He  fell  sick,  something  turrible. 

And  Louis — what  do  ye  suppose  ’e  did  ?  He  carried  the  boy  thutty 
mile  to  a  ’ospital !  And  ’is  on’y  complaint  when  ’e  got  ’im  there  uz  that 
the  chap’s  floating  kidney  ’ad  been  moving  around,  unbalancing  ’is 
load !  That  uz  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  yuh. 

You  know  a  city  is  arter  all  a  suffering  thing.  It’s  full  o’  ’urts,  and 
’eartaches,  and  bruises,  and  sores,  and  sickness,  and  wot  not.  And  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  spent  a  good  deal  of  ’is  winter  figgering  out  different 
way  o’  putting  his  ’appiness  ideal  into  more  practice  in  the  city  where 
’e  ’appened  to  be  staying. 

Chris’mus  uz  al’ays  a  big  time  for  Louis.  He  worked  then.  It  uz 
the  on’y  time  in  the  year  when  he  did  work  willingly.  And,  queerly 
enough,  it  uz  the  on’y  time  when  ’e  worked  so  steadily  and  so  ’ard  for 
nothing.  Not  for  money  for  ’is  own  pocket,  that  is. 

He  us’ally  denoted  hisself  to  the  Sal’vation  Army.  He  made  the 
Army  ’otel  ’is  winter  ’angout. 

And  at  Chris’mus  time  ’e  did  a  Santa  Claus  act  on  the  city  streets 
getting  denotions,  wrapping  bundles  for  the  poor-dinners,  and  made 
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hisself  a  very  important  part  o’  the  Army’s  winter  activity.  It  uz  ’is 
method  o’  further  carrying  out  ’is  ’appiness  ideal. 

One  Chris’mus,  the  one  wot  I  met  ’im  in,  people  seemed  to  be  more 
merry  than  usual.  Maybe  they  on’y  seemed  so,  but  anyway  they  told 
me  that  Louis  uz  trying  even  more  than  us’al  to  spread  ’is  own  feelings 
o’  joy  among  the  poor  souls  everywhere  about  ’im. 

Chris’mus  eve  came  and  went.  Louis  worked  ’is  body  a’most  out 
o’  jint  all  night,  going  from  ’ouse  to  ’ovel,  bringing  Chris’mus  eve’s 
message  o’  good  cheer  and  tomorrow’s  dinner.  They  ust  to  call  ’im 
Louis  Cart-Horse.  I  thought  at  fust  that  they  uz  comparing  ’im  to  a 
cart  horse,  ’e  worked  so  ’ard,  but  one  of  the  boys  told  me  that  “Cart¬ 
horse”  is  French  for  “Fourteenth.”  Them  French  is  a  funny  people, 
ain’t  they? 

Well,  ’e  uz  working  so  ’ard  and  everything,  that  no  one  seemed  to 
Louis — as  ’e  mentioned — to  be  miserable  or  bitter.  For  a  little  while, 
and  he  ’oped  for  good,  ’is  ideal  uz  coming  true.  But  ’e  uz  wrong. 

Back  at  the  S.  A.  ’otel,  at  the  very  center  you  may  say,  of  all  this 
’appiness  giving,  they  uz  misery  and  even  bitterness. 

When  ’e  came  downstairs  in  the  morning,  ’e  expected  to  see  a  ’ouse 
full  of  ’appiness.  Chris’mus,  in  itself,  didn’t  mean  so  much  to  Louis. 
He  uzn’t  like  you  and  me,  religious.  It  uz  the  traditional  effect  o’  the 
day  wot  appealed  to  ’im  tremendous.  It  uz  one  day  when  no  one  must 
be  un’appy. 

Downstairs  in  the  S.  A.  ’otel  is  a  large  room  full  of  tables  and 
chairs  and  newspapers  called  the  “Lib’ry.”  Most  of  the  guests  of  the 
’otel  uz  in  there  when  ’e  came  down. 

Now,  yuh  know  ’oboes  ain’t  wot  they  ust.  In  Louis’s  younger  days 
they  uz  all  boys  who  went  on  the  road  because  they  uz  too  lazy  to 
work.  Most  of  ’em  ’ad  lazy  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  That’s  ’ow  Louis 
differed. 

Anyway,  these  ’oboes  in  the  ’otel  that  Chris’mus  uz  mostly  all 
ex-prisoners,  and  a  few  boys  like  meself  who  ’adn’t  work  and  lived 
there  or  ’ung  out  there.  Everyone  uz  broke,  not  because  they  wanted 
to  be.  They  couldn’t  ’elp  themselfs.  Some  of  those  blokes  ’ad  ’ad  some 
’ard  times.  Some  were  crippled  and  sick.  They  ’ad  known  real  ’appi¬ 
ness  once.  Some  of  ’em  ’ad  lorst  their  wifes  or  their  children.  I  ’adn’t 
lorst  mine  by  a  long  shot,  but  I  ust  to  get  fair  sick  at  the  sound  o’  me 
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missus  calling  me  names  and  the  kids  bawling,  and  so  I  got  into  the 
’abit  of  ’anging  out  there  and  in  the  public  lib’ry,  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  magazines  of  the  swell  ’omes  and  things. 

Well,  you  can  re’lize  ’ow  some  o’  them  chaps  must  ha’  felt,  who 
remembered  loving  arms  and  little  children’s  climbing  all  over  them  at 
old  Chris’muses.  There  uz  anything  but  ’appiness  in  that  bare  old 
room.  It  uz  just  sighing  away  the  time  for  those  poor  chaps. 

For  them  the  night  afore  ’ad  on’y  meant  bed-time.  Acourse  Louis 
out  on  ’is  ’appiness  errands  ’ad  not  thought  o’  that.  He  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  they  must  o’  been  as  merry  as  ’im. 

He  come  gayly  into  the  Lib’ry,  whistling.  He  must  ha’  seen  ’ow 
cold  their  ’earts  uz.  He  must  ha’  felt  ’e  uz  in  the  wrong  place.  But  it 
uz  Chris’mus.  An’  so,  owing  to  the  kind  of  a  ’bo  ’e  uz,  ’e  sung  out  ’is 
“Merry  Chris’mus.” 

Blimy!  The  effect  of  ’is  greeting  uz  mirac’lous.  Everybody 
growled.  Someone  swore. 

And  three  o’  them  blokes  threw  ’im  out. 

Well,  as  I  said,  there’s  some  very  pecul’ar  Chris’muses.  His  might 
be  a  sad  story,  and  then  again  it  might  not.  He  died  o’  it.  I  found  ’im 
that  night  when  I  went  over.  He  ’ad  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow  wot 
came  up  in  the  arter  noon.  But  ’e  ’ad  gorn  unconscious  and  ’ad  fell 
asleep  with  a  smile  on  ’is  face. 

D’ye  know,  even  (God  ha’  mercy  on  ’is  soul!)  ’ad  he  gorn  to  ’ell, 
he  ’ud  be  ’appy.  ’Appiness  uz  ’is  religion,  he  ’ud  be  ’appy  anywhere. 
But  blimy  1  He  didn’t  go  to  ’ell. 

He  uz  a  martyr,  ’e  uz. 


\ 
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Edward  S.  Ryan 
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LAST  the  gong  sounded.  Closing 
time  had  come.  Wearily  Minnie  Jones  put  away  the  last  of  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  It  had  been  a  terrible  day.  Customers  had  poured  around 
her  counter  in  huge,  overwhelming  waves. 

It  had  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  day  would  never  end.  Her  brain 
reeled  and  she  felt  as  if  her  body  would  collapse  from  waiting  on  the 
endless  throngs  of  people.  People!  Rude  people!  Angry  people! 
Insulting  people !  Fired  people !  All  had  pushed  and  shoved  around 
Minnie’s  counter  in  frantic  efforts  to  snatch  up  last-minute  gifts.  For 
tomorrow  was  Christmas  Day,  and  to  them  it  would  mean  a  day  of 
joy,  during  which  they  would  express  their  gladness  by  exchanging 
gifts,  by  visiting  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  by  attending  church 
services. 

To  Minnie,  however,  it  would  mean  simply  a  day  of  much-needed 
rest, — a  day  in  which  joy  had  no  part.  For  Minnie  had,  long  since, 
excluded  rigidly,  from  her  calloused  mind,  all  vestiges  of  sentiment. 
She  had  become  very  practical  and  very  cynical.  But,  perhaps,  she 
had  a  right  to  be. 

For,  once,  Minnie  had  been  a  star  on  Broadway.  Once  she  had 
glittered  among  the  brightest  in  that  bright  constellation.  Once  her 
name  had  been  flung  up  before  the  world  in  yard-high  electric  lights. 
Once  she  had  been  golden-haired  and  beautiful  and  young.  Once  her 
jewels  and  gowns  had  been  the  talk  of  the  city.  Once  she  had  had 
more  friends  than  she  could  count. 

That  was  when  she  had  been  known  to  the  world  as  Marie  Fon¬ 
taine.  Now  that  she  was  Minnie  Jones  again,  all  was  changed.  She 
often  thought,  vaguely,  as  one  afterwards  thinks  about  the  things  that 
have  hurt  terribly,  about  her  fall  from  adulation  and  riches. 
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There  had  been  the  scandal,  then  the  quarrel  with  her  manager, 
her  stubbornness,  the  contract  broken,  the  long  wait  for  expected 
offers,  finally, — the  panic.  She  had  rushed  from  manager  to  manager, 
then,  driven  by  mad  fear.  Surely  they  would  be  glad  to  have  her  star 

in  their  new  production !  No  ?  But - Oh,  very  well.  And  so  it  had 

been.  She  sold  her  jewels.  Her  beautiful  clothes  wore  out.  Her 
friends  suddenly  vanished.  At  least,  their  disappearance  seemed  sud¬ 
den  to  her,  but,  in  reality,  they  had  been  very  considerate.  They  had 
waited  until  the  last  diamond,  and  the  last  rope  of  pearls  had  been 
turned  over  to  Simon  Meyers,  the  obliging  jeweler. 

She  had  drifted  lower  and  lower  in  the  theatrical  profession,  until, 
one  day,  she  found  herself  in  the  chorus  of  a  burlesque  show.  The 
whole  business  so  sickened  her  then  that  she  left  it  and  finally  secured 
the  position  in  Gimbel’s  department  store  that  she  now  held. 

As  she  left  the  store,  she  buttoned  her  coat  tightly.  It  was  chilly, 
and  the  snow  was  falling  in  tiny,  crisp  flakes,  powdering  the  world 
with  a  dainty  whiteness.  Minnie  dined  in  a  coffee  shop  on  wholesome 
beef  stew,  strong  coffee,  and  a  cup  cake. 

While  she  ate,  she  wondered  how  she  would  spend  the  evening. 
Was  she  too  tired  to  go  to  the  movies?  No.  Tomorrow  she  could  sleep 
until  noon.  Besides,  her  room  would  be  cold  and  at  the  movies  she 
could  forget  the  things  that  depressed  her.  She  would  go. 

Down  on  Eighth  avenue  there  was  a  pretty  good  theatre,  the 
Rialto,  where  one  could  get  in  for  only  twenty  cents.  It  was  a  long 
walk  from  Herald  Square,  but  Minnie  resolutely  set  out  for  the  Rialto, 
the  snow  sweeping  around  her. 

The  streets  were  very  gay.  Crowds  of  people  were  out  and  the 
shop-windows  were  bright  with  lights  to  display  the  beautiful,  expen¬ 
sive  things  sold  within.  Among  all  the  exuberance,  Minnie  remained 
cold  and  matter-of-fact.  Christmas  spirit  might  animate  these  people, 
but  they,  no  doubt,  had  plenty  of  money  and  lived  in  good  homes. 
She  shivered  as  she  realized  how  inadequate  was  the  thin  cloth  coat 
she  wore.  Well,  one  couldn’t  do  much  better  on  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
Once  she  had  thought  nothing  of  spending  twenty  dollars  for  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings.  Now,  she  thought  grimly,  she  hardly  dared  spend 
twenty  cents  on  the  movies.  She  felt  of  the  hand-bag  she  held  under 
her  arm  to  make  sure  it  was  there. 
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What  a  nice  window !  She  stopped.  A  small  crowd  stood  in  front 
of  the  store,  admiring  the  handsome  fur  coats  displayed  there.  For 
Minnie  the  window  had  a  special  appeal.  She  started  to  worm  herself 
through  the  people  to  obtain  a  better  view.  As  she  did  so,  something 
tugged  at  her  arm.  She  might  not  have  noticed  that  little  movement 
had  she  not  been  thinking,  despairingly,  of  the  tiny,  inadequate  hoard 
her  pocketbook  contained.  As  it  was,  she  reached  mechanically  for 
her  hand-bag. 

It  was  gone!  She  whirled  around.  A  man  had  rushed  from  the 
crowd  to  the  street  and  was  making  his  devious  way  across  it  as  Min¬ 
nie  screamed: 

“My  bag!  My  bag!  He’s  stolen  my  bag!”  Terror  gave  her  bold¬ 
ness  and  she  seized  the  arm  of  a  man  near  her,  crying :  “Don’t  let  him 
get  away !  That’s  all  the  money  I  have !  Don’t  let  him  get  away !  ” 

But  it  was  too  late.  Already  the  thief  had  reached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  and  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  Around  Minnie, 
now  weeping  forlornly,  a  large  crowd  gathered.  In  them,  the  tide  of 
real  Christmas  spirit  was  swelling.  The  citizens  of  Broadway,  usually 
blase  and  careless,  on  Christmas  eve,  were  feeling  the  glad  intoxication 
of  the  wonderful  tomorrow.  They  were  gay  and  light-hearted,  and  the 
plight  of  the  thin,  shabby  creature  touched  them. 

“Here,  let’s  help  her  out,”  someone  suggested. 

“We’ll  take  up  a  collection,”  announced  the  man  whose  arm  Min¬ 
nie  had,  unthinking,  grasped.  He  passed  his  derby  through  the  crowd, 
and  soon  it  returned,  filled  to  the  brim. 

Minnie,  meanwhile,  stood  weeping,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  helpful 
crowd.  This  was  the  final  stroke,  she  thought.  Now,  she  couldn’t  even 
eat  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  unless  she  borrowed  some  money.  She  felt 
that  she  had  fallen  into  a  wet,  black  void,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape. 

She  really  didn’t  realize  that  the  man  with  the  derby  hat  put  her 
into  a  taxi,  and  that  she  had  mechanically  told  him  her  address.  She 
was  hardly  conscious  that  she  was  finally  in  her  room  and  that  she  had 
thanked  the  man  for  taking  her  home  and  that  he  had  left.  She  was 
utterly  miserable,  but,  at  last,  she  went  to  bed  and  cried  herself  to 
sleep  in  the  cold  room. 

In  the  morning,  she  awoke,  quite  refreshed.  It  was  early  and 
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from  her  window  she  could  see  the  roof  tops  glistening  with  an  ermine 
wrap  of  snow.  She  washed  herself  and  started  to  dress.  Then  it  was 
that  she  noticed  on  her  dresser,  the  derby  hat,  filled  with  bills.  Where 
had  it  come  from?  She  recalled  her  utter  unhappiness  of  the  night 
before.  It  must  have  been  the  crowd.  They  had  done  this  for  her  l 

She  counted  the  bills  feverishly.  Fifty-three  dollars!  She  could 
hardly  believe  it.  Here  was  comparative  luxury!  She  finished  dress¬ 
ing  in  an  ecstasy  of  bewildered  joy.  Then  she  remembered  it  was 
Christmas  Day.  A  day  of  joy  for  her  indeed ! 

She  wondered  what  she  could  do  to  express  her  gratitude.  She 
would  go  to  church,  of  course !  It  was  to  God  she  must  give  thanks, 
for  surely  He  had  caused  the  largesse  that  had  fallen  into  her  hands. 
Had  she  ever  been  cynical  about  Christmas  Day?  Had  she  ever  been 
scornful  of  Christmas  spirit?  Why,  this  was  the  most  wonderful  day 
of  the  year !  This  was  a  time  when  people  could  be  really  happy.  She 
must  try  to  live  more  cheerfully, — more  perfectly.  And  as  if  to  prove 
that  she  had  changed  her  mode  of  living,  she  bought  six  pencils  from 
the  blind  beggar  at  the  corner,  and,  smiling  happily,  hurried  on  to 
church. 


Dreamland 

You  say  I  am  a  dreamer  ?  Ah — 

Had  I  but  the  poet’s  power 
To  dip  my  faulty  pen  in  gold 
And  trace  the  beauty  of  that  leisure  hour. 

Then  would  I  throne  you  in  your  true  domain, — 

Robe  you  in  the  garments  young  Dawn  spun 
From  crimsoned  bordered  Night,  and  for  your  crown 
I’d  carve  a  burnished  halo  from  a  dying  sun. 

And  I  would  set  you  in  the  firmament, 

And  strip  a  laughing  evening  sky,  replete 
With  rarer  gems  than  man  has  ever  found, 

And  scatter  shining  silver  stardust  at  your  feet. 

There  would  I  come,  and  kneel,  in  humble  awe, 

To  beg  the  boon  of  young  Love’s  first  demand, 

And  you  would  stoop,  and  smiling,  bid  me  rise, 

And  we  would  wander  down  the  sky-ways,  hand  in  hand — 

For  other  men  have  dreamed;  then  so  may  I, 

And  though  the  world  may  laugh  at  all  my  schemes, 

I’d  never  mind  its  jealous,  careless  laughter, 

As  long  as  I  have  you  to  grace  my  dreams. 

John  P.  Farricy,  Jr. 


A  Whistling! 

My  soul  filled  with  sadness,  alone  I  stood, 

The  storm  clouds  above  reflecting  my  mood. 

Dark  o’er  my  head  was  the  cloud  of  my  fears, 
Bedimmed  were  my  eyes  with  their  unshed  tears, 
Then,  piercing  my  gloom,  there  came  a  sweet  song 
That  touched  my  heart — I  spied  strolling  along, — 
A  ragged  man,  a-whistling. 

On  his  grimy  face  was  a  look  of  joy, 

His  eyes  were  the  happy  eyes  of  a  boy, 

A  picture  of  bliss  as  he  strolled  along, 

Pouring  forth  his  heart  in  his  gladsome  song, — 

A  tattered  man,  a-whistling. 

As  he  passed  by,  the  sun  broke  through  above, 

Its  rays  touching  his  tousled  head  with  love, 

With  a  swing  of  his  arm,  he  waved  to  me, 

Back  once  more  drifted  that  sweet  melody, — 

A  grimy  man,  a-whistling. 

As  the  dark  clouds  o’er  head  drifted  away, 

The  sun  of  his  smile  touched  my  heart  that  day, 
No  tears  have  I  shed  since  the  hour  I  met 
That  Apostle  of  Cheer,  I  can  never  forget, — 

A  happy  man,  a-whistling. 


John  V.  Kieran. 


THE  ATHENS  OF  AMERICA 

Cornelius  Dalton 


E  SAW  a  bit  of  old  Athens  in  the  street 
car  last  night.  A  very  old  lady  seated  a  short  distance  down  the  aisle 
from  us  was  enrapt  in  a  large,  scholarly-looking  volume.  She  seemed 
to  be  the  victim  of  some  sort  of  literary  trance  and  not  once  did  she 
lift  her  eyes  from  the  printed  page. 

It  may  be  a  cruel  thing  to  say,  but  she  seemed  more  like  some¬ 
thing  one  would  expect  to  see  in  a  museum.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
the  deepest  of  black.  The  only  bit  of  color  to  her  was  a  slight  tinge 
of  red  in  her  hat  and  on  the  tip  of  her  long,  tapering,  aquiline  nose. 
Her  hat  was  something  to  write  home  about.  It  was  certainly  a  unique 
piece  of  millinery.  A  black  satin  coat  clung  miraculously  to  her  thin, 
sagging  shoulders  and  she  wore  a  long  dark  skirt. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  place  her  age  at  fifty-five  years. 
Thin,  gray  streaks  of  hair  crept  across  her  high,  aristocratic  forehead 
from  under  her  black  bonnet,  or  hat.  Time  had  etched  the  story  of 
years  on  her  sallow,  drawn  face  and  every  so  often,  when  she  would 
happen  upon  a  particularly  meaty  passage,  she  would  wiggle  her  tiny, 
thin  mouth  into  a  close-lipped  smile,  while  her  Roman  nose  would 
wrinkle  in  profound  joy.  A  pair  of  rimless  oyster  (half  shell)  glasses 
was  perched  perilously  on  the  tip  of  her  nasal  appendage. 

A  typical,  cultured  Boston  lady,  we  thought.  Here  before  us  was 
a  living  example  of  why  Boston  is  called  the  Athens  of  America. 

We  fell  to  speculating  as  to  the  title  of  the  volume  which  so  held 
her  interest.  Very  probably  it  was  a  complete  edition  of  William 
Shakespeare  which  she  perused  in  her  odd  moments,  just  for  the  sheer 
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joy  she  got  out  of  the  beauty  of  the  language.  And  then  again,  per¬ 
haps,  it  was  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  or  one  of  John  Ruskin’s 
works.  It  was  highly  probable  that  she  was  reading  Cervantes7  Don 
Quixote.  Might  it  not  be  that  she  was  perusing  Ben  Jonson’s  account 
of  Mr.  Shakespeare?  Surely  only  a  person  of  her  high  type  could 
really  enjoy  and  appreciate  Shakespeare. 

Our  reflections  were  suddenly  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
car  at  our  stop.  We  quickly  gathered  our  books  together  and  hastened 
down  the  car  towards  the  door.  As  we  were  passing  the  old,  dis¬ 
tinguished  looking  lady,  our  curiosity  having  been  aroused  to  such  a 
pitch,  we  could  not  resist  glancing  at  the  title  of  the  book  which 
stretched  across  the  top  of  the  left  hand  page  in  clear,  boldfaced  type: 

HANS  ANDERSON’S  FAIRY  TALES. 


ADS  AND  ADVERTISING 

Edward  A.  Hogan 


T 

JL  HIS  is  the  season  of  Christmas.  Once 
the  season  of  Christ.  Long,  long  ago,  Christmas  was  a  universal 
season  of  sacredness.  But  that  happy  time  has  gone  the  way  of  much 
of  the  world’s  good. 

Nowadays,  the  message  we  see  flashed  about  is  very  remote  from 
the  Christian.  It  is  the  blurb  of  commercialism;  the  awful  atrocity 
of  idiotic  advertising.  Advertising!  .  .  . 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  advertising  is  a  message, — the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  producer  to  the  consumer  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  sale. 
The  study  of  modern  advertising  is  one  quite  replete  with  interest. 

Advertising  is,  of  course,  an  almost  necessary  adjunct  to  all  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  But  as  an  adjunct  it  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  Modern  advertising  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  where  it 
has  overstepped  its  natural  bounds,  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  progressed 
to  that  state  where  we  must  call  a  halt. 

As  we  look  about  the  billboards  in  the  country  today  and  in  the 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  and  see  there  advertisements  of  every 
sort  for  any  kind  of  article  from  a  toothbrush  to  a  fine  car,  we  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  business  has  no  respect  for  the  aesthetic  princi¬ 
ples  of  art,  but  that  it  must  actually  be  fostering  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  pervert  the  public  sense  of  what  is  fine  and  decent. 

It  seems  that  a  beautiful  woman  is  an  almost  necessary  feature 
of  every  advertisement.  While  this  may  have  been  true  in  some  degree 
in  the  past,  this  bold,  deliberate  flaunting  of  certain  charms  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  present. 
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I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  charms  of  womanhood  should  not  be 
capitalized  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sale  of  almost  any  object, 
which  in  a  majority  of  instances  has  no  connection  with  a  woman. 
The  tendency  is  to  accept  these  creatures  according  to  the  standard 
in  which  we  see  them  reflected  in  our  art  and  civilization.  And 
the  standard  that  is  supplied  by  our  commercial  vultures  of  today 
is  nothing  short  of  degrading  and  debasing.  They  do  wrong  in  the 
first  place  in  attempting  to  capitalize,  and  it  is  done  universally,  on  the 
charms  of  beautiful  womanhood,  and  in  the  second  place  in  the  use  of 
this  object  they  disregard  the  canons  of  art  and  consequently  pervert 
whatever  aesthetic  value  that  ad  should  possess.  They  take  our 
national  heroes  and  attempt  to  capitalize  on  their  deeds.  Their 
educational  effect  in  this  regard  is  most  destructive. 

They  take  that  man  who  has  accomplished  some  splendid  deed 
and  attempt  to  swell  the  sales  of  some  cigarette  by  the  use  of  his  name 
and  picture.  There  are  far  too  few  of  these  heroes  and  their  educa¬ 
tional  effect  can  be  tremendous.  Every  one  will  admit  what  Colonel 
Lindbergh  has  done  for  the  youth  of  this  country.  The  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  open  to  Captain  Fried.  When  we  compare  the  deeds  of 
the  two  men,  we  find  that  that  of  Fried’s  meant  more  for  his  fellow 
man.  And  yet  his  influence  has  been  insignificant.  Why?  Because 
he  became  the  victim  of  modern  advertising  and  the  public  mind 
cannot  associate  heroism  with  profit.  This  is  doubly  detrimental  for 
it  has  detracted  from  the  true  worth  of  the  deed  itself  and  because  the 
public  mind  has  been  robed  of  a  much  needed  model.  Advertising 
again  has  perverted  that  which  I  suppose  is  intended  to  be  educational 
and  so  we  could  go  through  a  long  list  of  aesthetic  and  educational 
considerations  and  show  that  the  advertising  of  the  present  day  is  a 
perversion  of  all  those  standards  of  what  is  fine  and  is  certainly  be¬ 
coming  detrimental. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  advertising  is  attempting  education. 
We  see  them  in  the  field  of  public  health  making  all  kinds  of  radical 
claims  and  ever  trying  to  become  more  confidential  than  your  best 
friend.  It  may  be  that  the  American  people  are  hypochrondriacs,  but 
it  certainly  must  touch  one’s  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  see  this  mag¬ 
nificent  display  of  all  those  things  that  are  sold  in  drug  stores.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  must  stand  accepted  that  with  the  high  state  of  our 
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civilization,  with  the  progress  in  education,  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  forget  to  use  soap  and  water,  that  they  are  not  going 
to  give  up  observing  those  rules  of  health  which  have  been  known  for 
years  and  years.  And  yet  these  imperative  advertisements  that  we 
see,  warning  us,  threatening  us, — nay  if  we  would  be  swayed  far 
enough,  actually  saving  our  lives — when  sifted  down  to  their  rock 
bottom  foundation  are  nothing  but  propaganda  to  further  sales.  The 
American  Medical  Association,  the  New  York  Medical  Association,  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  these  soaps,  toothpastes,  antiseptics  and  so 
forth  that  have  been  foisted  on  the  public  by  so-called  educational 
advertisements  for  public  health,  is  merely  a  further  step  of  that 
medical  hokum  that  characterized  traveling  shows  and  the  public 
today  has  no  protection  against  these  except  what  is  in  the  pure  food 
laws.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  accept  these  ads  as  gospel  when 
they  have  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact  and  the  splendid  sales  records  of 
some  of  these  companies  attest  to  the  public  acceptance.  There  has  been 
no  advancement  in  public  health  as  a  result  of  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  alone.  There  has  been  medical  progress  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  be  sure.  But  modern  advertising  is  trying  to  create  the  impression 
that  fancy  names  and  fancy  ads  are  making  you  healthier  and  happier 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  taken  in  by  a  new  form  of  the  old  game 
that  our  grandfather  looked  at  with  suspicion,  but  we  of  today  accept 
as  true  on  the  strength  of  modern  advertising.  Modern  advertising 
in  entering  this  realm  of  falsification  is  not  educational  at  all,  but  it 
merely  is  a  lie  dressed  up  with  all  the  earmarks  of  respectability. 

The  other  countries  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  take  a  stand 
in  regard  to  American  advertising  and  the  evils  that  go  with  it.  Can¬ 
ada  is  taking  steps  today  to  prevent  the  entry  of  American  magazines 
because  the  literature  that  is  supplied  by  these  magazines  that  are 
made  cheap  by  ads  is  threatening  the  literature  and  morality  of  that 
country  and  the  department  of  education  and  the  Parliament  are 
voicing  their  indignation.  They  have  no  protest  against  our  literary 
magazines  of  high  value.  These  have  not  become  contaminated  with 
publicity  advertisements,  but  go  on  in  their  same  high  level.  But 
those  whose  price  is  five  and  ten  cents  supply  very  little  that  is  worth 
while  and  more  that  is  harmful.  They  favor  the  lurid  and  sensational 
story  because  it  has  mob  appeal,  because  the  magazine  will  sell  and 
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literature  of  this  kind  is  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  The 
stories  together  with  many  of  the  advertisements  have  a  low  moral 
tone,  so  that  even  our  nearest  neighbor  is  formally  objecting  to  the 
trend  of  our  advertising.  How  unnecessary  this  is  with  the  resources 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  with  the  literature  of  value  which  we  may 
have  for  absolutely  no  cost.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  present  trend 
or  the  publication  of  these  cheap  magazines  except  the  cry  of  business 
to  sell  the  product  regardless  of  the  means. 

“Put  the  message  across  in  some  way,”  seems  to  be  the  message 
of  the  day  and  the  message  has  become  so  powerful  in  our  economic 
dealings  that  only  the  organization  that  can  put  the  message  across  is 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  this  unethical  competition  of  today.  The 
small  manufacturer  or  owner  cannot  compete  with  concerns  that  spend 
thousands  monthly  to  advertise  their  product.  The  tendency  of  the  day 
seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  small  owner  and  manufacturer  and  the  com¬ 
bines  and  the  powers  that  have  the  resources  at  their  command  will 
dominate  business.  There  is  no  organization  that  appreciates  this  more 
than  the  power  trusts  and  what  they  are  doing  in  the  line  of  advertising 
is  the  most  unethical  example  we  can  produce.  They  no  longer  restrict 
themselves  to  open  ads,  but  by  coming  by  purchase  into  control  of 
newspapers  they  are  even  dominating  the  editorial  column  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  message  across.  There  is  the  trend  in  advertising, 
this  is  what  I  bitterly  denounce.  Couple  it  with  the  violation  of  the 
canons  of  art,  the  destruction  of  heroes,  the  return  of  medical  hokum 
and  we  have  at  least  a  vague  picture  of  the  detrimental  influence  that 
is  accompanying  the  putting  across  of  this  message.  The  message 
that  is  excused  in  the  light  of  informative  advertising.  What  is 
eighty  per  cent  of  this  informative  advertising  for?  To  tell  people 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessities  of  life — not  all.  But 
to  buy  this  kind  of  a  car,  this  kind  of  a  soap,  this  kind  of  a  cigarette, 
this  kind  of  an  antiseptic  and  so  on  beyond  measure.  Is  there  helpful 
information  there?  There  is  not.  What  is  this  advertising  doing ?  It 
is  leading  us  into  unnecessary  luxury  so  that  we  feel  we  need  a  new 
car  every  two  years,  we  have  become  style  conscious  about  everything 
and  there  is  even  the  danger  of  people  living  and  buying  beyond  their 
means.  Life  is  not  the  complex  affair  advertising  is  trying  to  make  it. 
There  is  a  very  comfortable  middle  course  through  which  we  can  sail 
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our  ship  of  life.  But  modern  advertising  is  beckoning  us  to  enter  the 
hectic  rapids  that  are  marked  with  the  rocks  of  monopolies,  the  shal¬ 
lows  of  untruthful  appeal  and  the  falls  of  excessive  and  artificial  liv¬ 
ing.  The  tendency  of  advertising  is  not  to  keep  us  in  this  middle 
course,  of  sane  and  rational  living,  but  rather  to  lead  us  into  a  course 
that  is  economically,  morally  and  socially  dangerous. 

Will  reform  ever  come? 


Christmas  in  the  Tropics 

The  breakers  are  a-crashing  on  the  silver  sands  below, 

Mixed  with  the  lilting  music  of  a  dusky  Romeo, 

The  radiance  of  the  moon  above  tints  the  sea  with  gold, 

And  the  night-wind  softly  whispers  its  tale  so  often  told. 

The  stars  are  brightly  gleaming  from  the  tropic  skies  above, 

And  the  ukeleles  softly  throb  their  tender  songs  of  love, 

But  the  night-wind  rustles  gently  through  the  palms  along  the  &>a, 
As  if  it  read  my  bitter  thoughts — and  sighed  in  sympathy. 

I  dream  of  home,  of  holly-green,  of  sprigs  of  mistletoe, 

Of  ice-bound  lakes,  of  hoary  hills,  of  swirling  blasts  of  snow, 

The  glamour  of  this  tropic  land  has  lost  its  charm  for  me, 

And  so  I  sit,  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  lonesome  reverie. 


John  V.  Keeran. 


Calvary  at  the  Crib 

Ah,  if  they  could  see  You  now 

Hugging  tightly  your  mother’s  breast, 
Would  they  tear  away  those  arms 
That  Mary’s  lips  have  just  caressed? 

To  press  upon  a  splint’ry  board, 

Those  tiny  hands  so  pink,  so  new, 

And  sneering,  cursing,  bruising  so 
With  rusty  spikes  to  pierce  them  through? 
And  would  they  crush  a  briar  crown, 

On  that  baby  head  to  make, 

Those  tiny  curls  drip  drops  of  blood, 

And  that  mother’s  heart  to  break? 

Ah,  no,  dear  Babe,  but  down  they’d  kneel, 
On  that  stable’s  frosty  floor, 

To  kiss  your  feet,  to  catch  your  smile, 

To  learn  to  love  you  more. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr 


Ode 

(To  One  About  to  Cut  Her  Hair) 

When  I  see  the  waves  that  cross  the  sea  of  golden  grain, 

As  Zephyr  keeps  it  rippling  to  her  sweet  refrain 
Of  airy  music  from  the  trees,  with  golden  leaves 
Their  instruments,  in  harmony  with  tinkling  brook, 

Then  I  see  your  waves  of  golden  hair  (not  sheaves 

Of  ripened  wheat!)  and  hear  your  voice  (not  airs  of  mus’cal  nook!). 

The  rippling  beams  of  mellow  moonlight  in  the  night, 

Or  the  shimm’ring  sunlight  in  the  drowsy,  summer  air, 

Make  sparkling,  iridescent  lines  of  light 

Leap  from  about  your  golden  crown  of  glinting  hair. 

If  just  for  me, — please  keep  this  priceless  treasure; 

And  do  not  “bob”  to  such  ridic’lous  measure! 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


BOOK  MART 

John  J.  Wright 
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JL  HE  zenith  of  our  earthly  ambitions 
since  the  dawn  of  the  days  of  our  ambition  has  been  to  have  a  library. 
Not,  we  hasten  to  qualify,  one  of  your  conventional  private  libraries, 
law-office-y  of  appearance  and  atmosphere,  with  its  shelves  upon 
shelves  of  books  upon  books  certainly  as  yet,  and  probably  as  well, 
unopened  and  unread;  rather,  we  eye  with  more  favor  a  limited  and 
intimate  collection  of  those  few  favorites  we  so  valued  as  to  mutilate 
with  annotations,  commentaries,  and  frequent,  if  futile,  words  of  en¬ 
dorsement  for  this  idea  of  ours  well  expressed  or  that  exposure  of  our 
favorite  antipathy.  Let  Bayard  Tuckerman  point  with  the  sports¬ 
man’s  pride  to  his  latest  ribbon-winner,  or  Mr.  Ripley,  during  the 
coffee  and  cigars,  entertain  the  guests  with  his  most  incredible  volume 
of  “Believe  It  or  Not”  selections;  envy  gnaws  never  a  gnaw  at  our 
breast.  But  we  shall  tap  the  sweetest  springs  of  possessive  pride  when 
we  can  usher  our  surfeited  guests  from  the  dining-room  to  the  den, 
distribute  them  informally  about  the  hearth,  and,  prefacing  our  exhi¬ 
bition  with  the  ancient  ritual  about  “a  little  thing  I  picked  up  down 
town”  and  “something  you’ll  be  interested  in,”  reach  from  the  nearby 
case  a  new  and  prized  acquisition. 

“Neat  binding,  n’est  ce  pas?”  we  shall  murmur  as  the  “find”  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Then  with  hushed  voice — the  price.  (The 
price  quoted  will  be  net,  very  net,  and  the  effect  of  its  revelation  will 
be  painful.  These  guests  have  been  picked  for  a  purpose.)  Joe,  who 
has  just  opened  the  book  when  the  price  is  mentioned,  will  start  with 
the  anguish  of  a  rival  bested  while  playing  his  trump.  Whereupon, 
since  this  is  the  moment  for  which  we  have  longed,  we  shall,  so  to 
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speak,  remove  the  sword,  dip  it  in  salt,  and  re-insert  it.  Indicating  the 
impression  page  we  shall  whisper  the  sacred  words  of  the  Book  Cult : 
“First  Edition — Limited.” 

One  look  at  Joe’s  face  will  suffice  permanently  to  assure  us  after 
all  our  years  of  patience  before  Joe’s  persistent  fortune,  that  the  Lord 
is,  all  things  considered,  mindful  of  His  own  and  that  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  ultimately  assert  themselves.  Not  that  we  have 
envied  Joe  his  faculty  for  finding  the  literary  grain  of  wheat  in  shops 
where  for  nine  others  was  naught  but  fields  of  the  chaffiest  chaff — but 
Joe  has  not  borne  his  felicity  as  should  the  favored  of  the  gods.  Added 
to  his  attribute  of  inevitably  stumbling  upon  the  pearl  of  great  price 
in  the  shop  we  had  but  casually  peeked  in  upon,  is  his  method  of  com¬ 
municating,  at  the  moment  we  are  least  receptive  to  any  news  of  an¬ 
other’s  success,  the  fact  that  he  has  “picked  up,  dirt  cheap,”  the  very 
volume  for  which  we’d  have  marched  to  war. 

Any  of  my  readers,  who  are  not  members  of  the  cult,  whose 
shrines  are  the  second-hand  book  shops  and  whose  Utopias  are  stocked 
with  First  and  Private  Editions,  will  probably  not  appreciate  the  dull 
shock  with  which  a  devote  receives  a  message  of  this  sort.  It  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  kind,  though  even  more  bitter  in  degree,  to  the  sensation  we 
should  undergo  were  an  Incarnate  Scourge  to  inform  us  that  at  eight- 
ten  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night  he  had  married  the  girl  for  whose 
sole  sake  we  had  given  up  smoking  and  had  shaved  regularly  morning 
after  morning  for  two  solid  years. 

But  those  of  my  readers  who  are  members  of  the  Second-Hand 
Book  Shop  Cult  (Ave,  fratres!)  will  immediately  recognize  and  in¬ 
stinctively  despise  Joe.  For  even  more  than  one  of  the  initiate  con¬ 
temns  a  reprint  of  a  twenty-seventh  edition,  does  he  contemn  the 
fellow  member  who  may  be  depended  upon  infallibly  to  carry  from 
a  shop,  which  you  would  have  entered  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  a  vol¬ 
ume,  which  you  would  have  pounced  upon  at  sight  and  joyously  ran¬ 
somed  from  its  exile  amid  the  legions  of  riff-raff  wherein  the  Fell 
Clutch  of  Circumstance  has  placed  it.  Some  night  Joe  will  reveal 
another  instance  of  his  felicity — one  instance,  in  fact,  too  many ;  spirit 
will  override  sense,  and  the  world  will  never  hear  the  finish  of  the  tale 
of  how  he  found  the  autographed  copy  of  the  rare  edition  and  inveigled 
the  dealer  into  parting  with  it  for  a  decimal. 
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The  Second  Hand  Book  Store  Cult,  for  all  it  must  confess  to 
black  sheep  like  Joe,  is  almost  the  only  institution  left  wherein  there 
lingers  traces  of  the  theory  men  once  held  and  called  by  the  archaic 
word  democracy.  I  say  almost  the  only  one,  for  it  is  true  that  democ¬ 
racy  may  be  found,  say,  at  the  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1900,  but  even 
there  democracy  does  not  prevail  until  after  the  first  half  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  has  passed  and  the  porter  has  thrice  gathered  the  bottles.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
(who  was  the  class  cut-up)  lovingly  thwack  the  back  of  the  second- 
man  in  the  Corner  Chain  Store  (who  was  the  class  classicist)  and 
vaguely  inquire  after  the  state  of  his  soul.  But  in  the  haunts  of  the 
Second  Hand  Book  gleaners,  caste  and  circumstance  are  lost.  The 
creature  who  is  virtually  on  all  fours  to  determine  the  title  of  the 
bottom-most  book  in  a  pile  that  soars  to  infinity,  could  quite  probably 
be  the  employer  of  that  gentleman  who  is  bickering  with  the  sleepy 
shop-keeper  over  the  price  of  a  volume  of  Montaigne.  Here  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional-looking  being  patiently  rummaging  amid  a  hopeless  pot¬ 
pourri  of  everything  and  nothing  for  Elizabethan  lyrics,  while  at  his 
elbow  a  tradesman  is  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  a  Francis  Bacon 
and  an  odd  edition  of  Faerie  Queene.  Then  a  relentless  and  ancient 
logician,  totally  oblivious  of  the  world  outside,  is  ferreting  through  an 
adversary’s  treatise,  tracking  down  sophistries  and  crucifying  fallacies 
with  a  cold  zeal  that  is  awful  to  behold.  In  a  while  he  will  skim  back 
over  the  pages  he  has  read,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  make  certain 
no  ignoratio  elenchi  has  evaded  him  or  petitio  principi  lost  itself  for 
safety  beneath  some  rhetorical  shrubbery.  A  glowing  of  the  fires  of 
ardent  hate  of  error — or  rather  contradiction — that  glitter  in  his  eyes 
will  indicate  that  he  has  found,  snatched  from  its  hiding,  and  torn  to 
shreds  some  fallacy  that  fled  detection.  The  frenzy  of  the  chase  is  in 
his  countenance ;  ask  him  not  to  reach  you  down  the  Petrarch  o’er  his 
head  or  pass  judgment  on  the  Catullus  you  have  found ! 

Nor  are  there  lessons  more  ably  driven  home  than  those  embedded 
in  the  tales  these  book  stalls  tell.  The  case,  for  example,  of  the  seven 
hundred  page  account  by  an  Infallible  Prophet  of  the  two  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  the  year  of  the  oracle  (1824)  which  may  now  be 
purchased  for  exactly  one-fiftieth  the  original  price  and  finds  no 
buyers.  Or  the  story  of  the  divine  whose  funeral  last  spring  was  front- 
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page  news,  whose  mourners  and  bearers  were  the  Highest-of-the-Highs, 
and  whose  friends  sold  for  a  song  his  entire  library  to  an  old  shop 
where  we  saw  its  books,  bearing  his  plates,  at  insignificant  prices. 
[Incidentally:  if  you  are  planning  to  be  an  eminent  divine,  be  very 
careful  to  appoint  for  the  work  of  disposing  of  your  effects,  after  your 
death,  some  one  whom  you  can  trust  to  remove  your  name  and  plates 
from  some  of  your  books — if  you  must  have  that  kind  of  books — 
before  they  are  placed  before  the  public  gaze.  Otherwise,  some  one 
is  going  to  suffer  another  serious  jolt.]  The  story  told  by  a  copy  of 
The  Hound  oj  Heaven,  exquisitely  done  with  wood-cuts  that  would 
alone  make  the  volume  treasurable,  found  in  an  old  shop  for  less  than 
the  price  of  a  soda,  bears  witness  to  the  incredible  fact  that  there  is 
apparently  somewhere  in  Boston  a  man  who  did  not  think  The  Hound 
of  Heaven  worth  ten  cents.  A  volume  of  Lamb  for  a  song,  Dante  for 
a  pittance — how  we  reveal  ourselves  in  the  things  we  cast  away ! 

I  think  we  haunters  of  the  old  book  stalls  should  organize.  Our 
purpose  should  not  be  popular  education  for  we  should  dread  the  day 
the  prosperous  become  enlightened;  for  when  the  “haves”  acquire 
taste,  we  “have  nots,”  will  be  obliged  to  buy  our  books  new.  But  our 
motive  might  well  be  mutual  pleasure  and  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
tales  of  our  “finds”  and  our  adventures  on  the  quests.  How  specula¬ 
tive  we  could  wax  over  what  manner  of  man  he  must  have  been  who 
threw  away  this  or  that  prized  acquisition !  How  we  could  philosophize 
about  an  age  wherein  this  or  that  gem  would  be  given  by  unapprecia¬ 
tive  “haves”  to  the  book-sellers!  If  ever  we  do  so  organize,  we  shall, 
of  course,  need  a  motto. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  treasures  some  of  us  have  found  and  the 
way  in  which  they  came  to  be  ours,  we  might  well  borrow  the  idea 
of  our  motto  from  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Books — the  verse  that  tells 
of  the  stone  that  the  builders,  in  their  blindness,  rejected. 


CHRISTMAS  COMES  TO  LELLO 

J.  K.  w. 


JL  T’S  a  dirty  shame — that’s  what  it  is!” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  workers  of  Lello,  during  the  lunch  period.  All 
the  others  near  him  made  haste  to  agree  vociferously. 

“And  yet,  we  can’t  do  anything  about  it,”  ventured  a  drab  worker 
nearby,  with  a  shrug  of  his  narrow  shoulders. 

“Can’t  we  though?”  came  cynically  through  a  cloud  of  vile-smell¬ 
ing  pipe  smoke.  And  the  man  laughed.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh, 
one  that  would  cause  the  owner  of  it  to  be  labelled  as  a  bully,  one  who 
would  look  down  upon  his  fellows  as  though  they  were  inferior. 

“Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?”  queried  the  gray  individual. 

“Strike!”  came  the  immediate  reply. 

“Yes,  and  lose  our  pay,  and  starve.  We  can’t,  and  he  knows  it, 
too  ...  we  wouldn’t  dare,”  was  the  immediate  objection.  “And  with 
Christmas  so  near — No,  Christmas  will  be  dismal  enough  without 
that.” 

Affairs  in  Lello  were  running  smoothly  for  Cyrus  Klopp,  the 
“owner”  of  that  small  mill  town;  but  for  the  inhabitants,  life  was 
existence,  and  happiness  was  a  word  without  meaning.  When  most 
mills  in  that  section  of  the  country  closed  down  during  the  two  hottest 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  Klopp  Steam  Cotton  Mills  were  working  full 
hours  six  days  a  week.  Other  mill  owners  gave  their  help  a  bonus  for 
Christmas,  but  not  Cyrus  Klopp.  The  employees  had  heard  of  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons  off,  but  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  something  which 
should  be  prefaced  by  the  expression,  “Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .” 

Klopp  was  in  need  of  mill  hands.  His  was  the  most  prosperous 
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mill  in  the  state.  Other  mills  were  continually  dismissing  workers. 
These  came  to  Klopp,  who  took  them  readily.  In  exchange,  he  gave 
longer  hours  and  less  salary  than  they  had  been  getting.  These,  they 
were  forced  to  accept,  as  there  were  no  other  mills  receiving  new 
hands,  but  all  the  others  were  gradually  closing  down.  They  could 
not  save  on  the  salary  given  by  Klopp,  as  it  was  barely  sufficient  to 
live  on. 

Strikes  had  been  started  before.  But  these  always  ended  by  the 
strikers’  return,  with  lower  wages,  and  the  instigators’  removal,  or 
sudden  disappearance.  Those  who  remained  loyal  to  Klopp  were 
usually  promoted,  to  the  detriment,  of  course,  of  their  co-workers’ 
opinions. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Lello  when  the  Sears  family 
moved  there.  The  family  was  a  small  one, — a  young  man,  his  wife, 
and  a  small  daughter.  Because  of  Mrs.  Sears’  loss  of  health,  they  were 
advised  by  a  physician  to  transfer  their  home  away  from  the  city. 
Sears  applied  for  work  in  the  mill,  and  received  it. 

When  he  had  been  there  a  month,  he  was  a  friend  of  everyone 
in  the  mill,  with  the  exception  of  the  owner,  who  remained  aloof.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not,  like  the  others,  work  faster  at  the  appearance  of 
Klopp  to  inspect  the  men,  but  kept  on  at  the  same  pace.  Klopp  could 
not  complain  at  seeing  Sears  making  slower,  but  more  deliberate  and 
steady,  movements  than  the  others,  since  his  work  on  the  whole  was 
better  than  most  of  the  other  men’s. 

Sears  appreciated  this,  and  requested  that  his  wages  be  increased. 
On  approaching  Klopp,  however,  he  was  gruffly  told  he  could  keep  on 
at  the  same  pay  or  leave. 

“But,  Mr.  Klopp,”  he  objected,  “the  others  get  more  pay  than  I 
get,  and  I  do  more  work  than  they.  At  that,  they’re  not  getting  a 
living  wage.” 

“Who’s  running  this  business?”  thundered  Klopp,  his  large  red 
face  puffing  out,  and  deepening  in  shade  to  a  purple.  “Don’t  you  talk 
to  me  about  what  doesn’t  concern  you.  You’re  getting  enough  to  keep 
you  alive,  so  what  are  you  kicking  about?” 

“Either  those  men  are  overpaid,  or  I’m  earning  more  than  I  get,” 
came  the  indignant  answer,  “and  I’m  sure  it’s  not  the  former.”  And 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the  office. 
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At  the  lunch  period  that  day,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  what 
would  be  done,  as  all  knew  that  Sears  would  not  let  such  a  rebuke  go 
unanswered.  He  could  not  give  up  his  position  and  leave  town,  as 
his  wife  was  rapidly  improving  because  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine  which  shone  satirically  on  the  drab  lives  of  the  mill  workers. 
The  whole  town  was  controlled  in  some  manner  or  other  by  Cyrus 
Klopp. 

Sears  soon  formulated  a  plan.  One  day,  shortly  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  his  employer,  he  had  obtained  the  information  he  wanted, 
and  again  decided  to  confront  Klopp  in  the  latter’s  office.  This  time, 
he  had  more  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  mission. 

“Well?”  roared  the  voice  which  had  made  so  many  tremble,  and 
had  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  unfortunates. 

O.  D.  Sears  looked  at  his  employer  for  sixty  seconds,  then  he 
spoke  slowly,  letting  each  word  fall  like  an  axe  blow.  “Mr.  Klopp,  do 
you  or  do  you  not  intend  to  give  every  man  the  salary  he  earns,  be¬ 
ginning  next  pay  day?” 

“Every  man  in  my  mill  gets  just  what  he  earns  and  no  more,” 
snapped  back  the  other. 

Sears  paused,  and  then  repeated  the  question,  a  little  more  slowly, 
more  deliberately,  more  aggressively. 

“Young  man,  I’ll  have  no  more  of  your  impudence,”  snorted 
Klopp,  “and  if  you - ” 

“Don’t  make  any  rash  threats  now,”  warned  Sears,  with  mock 
solemnity.  “You  might  possibly  regret  them,  you  know.  What  if 
your  wife  should  learn  that  Mary  di  Cenna — ” 

Klopp  clenched  his  fist.  He  sat  tensely  in  his  chair.  The  drops 
of  perspiration  stood  out  upon  his  brow.  With  a  great  effort  to  re¬ 
strain  himself,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  anxiety,  it  seemed,  “I  have  never 
heard  the  name.” 

Though  his  tone  was  mocking,  his  words  were  omnious.  “You 
have  a  very  convenient  memory,  Mr.  Klopp.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh 
it  for  you.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Madame  di  Cenna  to  me.  If  known, 
it  would  ruin  your  reputation  among  other  leaders  of  industry, 
as  you  choose  to  call  yourself,  and  might  possibly  affect  your  standing 
in  business.  The  letter  was  written  last  week.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?” 

Klopp’s  face  turned  to  an  ashen  hue.  He  was  terrified  by  one  of 
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those  whom  he  had  domineered  for  so  long.  “No — No — Don’t  read  it. 
It’s  true,  I  was  young  and  foolish  at  the  time,  but  my  wife  wouldn’t 
understand.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Here  is  a  paper  all  ready  for  you  to  sign.  It  stipulates  the 
amount  of  wages  for  every  position  in  the  mill,  to  remain  the  same  for 
one  year,  and  to  be  adjusted  with  the  changes  in  the  cotton  market. 
With  this  signed,  the  workers  will  receive  justice  at  last.” 

“Never !  ”  he  spat  the  answer  derisively. 

Sears  began  to  read  the  letter  he  was  holding.  “Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  My  dear  sir, - ” 

“It’s  blackmail.  I’ll  call  the  police.” 

“What  is  blackmail?  That  the  men  should  get  justice?  And 
justice  would  be  rather  nice  for  Christmas.  I’m  not  threatening  you, 
merely  asking  you  to  sign  this  statement.  Call  the  police  if  you  will. 
They  can  do  nothing  to  me,  but  they  would  certainly  get  the  letter. 
And  your  wife,  being  jealous, - ” 

“All  right,  give  it  to  me.”  Klopp  took  the  contract,  and  began 
to  read.  “This  is  preposterous!”  he  exclaimed. 

Sears  slowly  began  the  letter  again.  “Your  letter  of  the  twelfth, 
concerning  Cy  Klopp,  has  just  arrived.  He  is - ” 

“Stop!  Stop I”  I’ll  sign  it.  Call  two  witnesses,”  said  the  now 
thoroughly  overcome  Klopp. 

Going  to  the  door,  Sears  called  two  men.  When  they  entered, 
Klopp,  looking  very  glum,  signed  the  document,  and  the  men  witnessed 
his  signature.  Sears  took  the  paper,  leaving  a  copy  with  his  employer, 
and  departed  for  the  nearest  safe  deposit  box. 

At  lunch  time,  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  morning’s  events.  One  of  the  witnesses  claimed  he  saw  mention 
of  an  hour  lunch-period  to  replace  the  present  twenty-minute  one.  The 
other  corroborated  this  statement. 

That  night  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  they 
were  decorating  a  little  tree  set  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  O.  D. 
Sears  was  telling  his  wife  of  the  advantages  the  mill  workers  were  soon 
to  enjoy.  “And  soon,  they  will  get  in  addition  to  satisfactory  wages 
and  a  longer  lunch  time,  Saturday  afternoons  off  all  year  round,  and 
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a  general  two  weeks’  vacation  in  summer.  There  is  a  new  rule  for 
promotions,  and  various  improvements,  like  those  in  other  mills.” 

“And  just  to  think  how  you  were  the  cause  of  it  all.  My  husband ! 
Tell  me  again  how  you  did  it.  I  love  to  hear  it.” 

“You  know  how  I  found  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  and  a  little 
baby  between  the  pages  of  a  book  in  the  desk  that  was  removed  from 
Klopp’s  office  when  he  bought  a  new  set  of  office  furniture.  And  with 
it  was  a  letter  written  to  Klopp  a  long  time  ago,  signed  Mary  di  Cenna. 

“I  gained  enough  from  the  letter  to  let  me  know  something  about 
Klopp’s  past.  The  implication  was  that,  due  to  Klopp’s  usual  cruelty, 
Mr.  di  Cenna  had  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  a  three  months’  old  baby. 
Although  I  had  no  proof  of  what  happened  or  just  how  it  came  about, 
I  had  a  letter  which  I  pretended  to  read.  And  my  surmise  that  Klopp 
would  not  care  to  listen  to  a  letter  from  one  he  probably  thought  dead 
or  forgotten,  proved  right.  I  do  not  think  any  court  would  have 
enough  evidence  to  convict  him,  but  ‘a  guilty  conscience  needs  no  ac¬ 
cuser.’  So  I  bluffed  him  into  giving  the  workers  a  handsome  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  and - Why,  Marcella,  you’re  almost  asleep !  I  think 

it’s  high  time  we  finished  decorating  the  tree  and  got  to  bed,  if  we  wish 
to  be  up  when  Roberta  begins  to  enjoy  a  very  happy  Christmas.” 


Victor 

Your  heart  was  like  a  rose  amid  the  brambles 
That,  espied  by  passing  poet  musing 
In  his  wistful  world  the  while  he  rambles, 

Must  be  plucked  and  cherished  evermore. 

Your  heart  was  such  a  task  to  reach  and  win, 

As  was  that  rose  the  poet,  bleeding,  scratched, 

At  last  was  victor  o’er.  Now  I  am  victor,  too, 

For  now  that  guards  are  pierced,  our  hearts  are  matched. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


THE  SONATA  IN  G 

Edward  D.  Burns 


T 

JL  HE  Genius  had  come  to  town.  He  had 
been  preceded  with  such  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  amid  such  adula¬ 
tion  of  the  press  as  are  reserved  only  for  foreign  royalty  or  domestic 
murder.  The  Sun  and  the  World  and  the  Universe  had  a  trained  corps 
of  writers,  sob-sisters,  sob-brothers,  “colyumnists”  and  what-not  to 
take  every  pearl  of  wisdom  that  dropped  from  the  great  one’s  lips. 
And  to  send  over  wire  and  cable  and  ether  at  the  speed  of  light,  such 
gems  as,  “It  is  a  nice  day,”  and,  “Yes,  the  weather  is  very  good,  don’t 
you  know.”  ;  ,  •  nH 

All  of  which  was  very  unfair  to  the  Genius — for  unlike  most 
Geniuses,  he  actually  was  a  genius.  He  was  a  pianist,  with  long, 
shapely  hands,  tapering  in  to  nervous,  delicate  fingertips.  He  played 
Chopin,  and  Brahms,  and  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  and  Wagner — 
Verdi  and  Dvorak.  He  played  the  great  and  the  near-great,  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  the  sublime,  and  to  each  he  added  that  superb,  but  imper¬ 
ceptible  quality  which  transforms  dead  notes  into  vibrant,  living, 
thrilling  emotions,  in  brief,  the  touch  of  the  master. 

But  running  through  all  the  lavish  praise  of  the  music  critics, 
there  was  one  note  that  was  sounded  heavily  and  often.  It  was  the 
Sonata  in  G. 

Said  the  Sun:  “Surely,  out  of  the  vast  repertoire  of  his  genius  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  we  select  our  favorite.  And  yet  we  have  heard 
the  master  play  the  Sonata  in  G,  time  and  time  again,  and  each  time 
more  lovely  than  before.” 

Said  the  World :  “We  have  but  a  tiny  request  to  make  of  our  be¬ 
loved  artist  before  he  arranges  his  program.  Play  that  exquisite  thing, 
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the  Sonata  in  G.  So  full  is  it  of  delicate  nuances,  and  tender  pleadings 
and  soft  sweet  melodies.  .  .  .” 

Said  the  Universe:  We  advise  our  earnest  readers  to  listen  care¬ 
fully  as  the  musician  begins  his  marvelous  Sonata  in  G.  Such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  piece! — the  Sonata  in  G.  Such  a  powerful  piece  is  this  Sonata. 
Yes,  indeed,  the  Sonata  in  G  is  one  of  the  marvelous  master¬ 
pieces.  .  . 

That  night  the  Genius  was  preparing  himself  for  the  program  at 
the  Hall.  He  was  running  his  fingers  over  the  stacks  of  music-sheets 
piled  high  on  the  table.  Suddenly  he  swung  around  and  called  out 
in  a  stern  voice:  “Pierre,  what  is  the  name  of  my  first  number  to¬ 
night  ?” 

“Why,”  replied  that  deferential  individual,  “your  favorite,  the 
Sonata  in  G.” 

“My  favorite!  You  scoundrel !  I  hate  it,  I  loathe  it,  I  abominate 
it,  I  detest  it !  I’ve  played  it,  and  played  it,  and  played  it,  until  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  it.  Whenever  I  hear  it  chill  shivers  run  up  and  down 
my  spine  and  I  begin  to  choke.  I  won’t  have  it,  I  say!  I  couldn’t, 
I  shan’t,  I  won’t !  ” 

“Very  well,  monsieur,”  he  replied,  with  a  shrug.  “Have  it  your 
own  way.  But  the  programs  are  printed,  the  seats  are  sold,  and  the 
people  are  wild  to  hear  it.” 

“You  are  right,  Pierre,”  he  groaned.  “You  are  always  right.” 
Then — “Damn !  ”  muttered  the  Genius. 


LOVE’S  LABOR  LOST 

Paul  Reynolds 


X  WAS  engaged,  as  is  my  nightly  custom 
before  retiring,  in  a  few  mental  calisthenics.  While  weighing  the  re¬ 
spective  abilities  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  I  was  startled  by  a  crash 
upon  the  door.  Without  further  ado  the  portal  crashed  open  and, 
like  a  chill  wind,  J.  Huxley  Tattlewood  swept  into  the  room.  With 
one  graceful  and  labor-saving  movement  he  took  a  chair  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  smokes,  swung  his  feet  to  the  table  and  gave  every  indication 
of  digging  in  for  a  long  siege. 

“Just  in  time  to  say  good  night,  Huxley,”  I  said,  yawning  prodi¬ 
giously  and  stooping  to  untie  my  shoe. 

Tattlewood  is  not  a  man  capable  of  taking  a  hint.  When  he 
wanders  into  your  abode  he  is  apt  to  remain  there  until  the  mood  to 
move  prompts  him.  He  is  a  most  unassuming  figure,  yet  possesses 
that  regal  dignity  that  has  been  known  to  intimidate  strong  men. 

I  closed  the  book  with  a  slam  that  was  meant  to  say  very  plainly, 
“Good  night,”  but  he  still  sat  in  silence.  He  was  clearly  not  himself 
this  evening  and  his  eyes  held  a  melancholic  and  far  away  look. 
Finally  he  spoke. 

“Bob,”  he  said,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  laying  bare  his  soul, 
“Bob,  I’m  through  with  it  all.” 

“Is  that  so  ?”  I  inquired,  “You  have,  perhaps,  entered  some  suicide 
pact?” 

“No,  you  misunderstand  me.  I’m  all  through  trying  to  cram  Latin 
and  Greek  in  between  dances  and  parties.  Simply  can’t  be  done.  To¬ 
morrow  I  am  going  to  get  a  job.  The  farther  I  get  away  from  this 
hodge-podge  the  better  for  me.” 
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So  that  was  it.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  these  sentiments  issuing 
from  the  lips  of  the  reliable  J.  Huxley  Tattlewood.  After  all,  it  was 
just  like  him.  For  he  was  a  man  who  catapulted  himself  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  another  without  a  warning.  I  contented  myself  with  merely 
murmuring: 

“That’s  fine.  Congratulations!” 

“I  knew  you  would  understand — ” 

“I  understand  perfectly,  old  man,  and  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed’,’ 
I  said  and  dropped  the  other  shoe  to  the  floor  with  a  meaning  thud. 

It  was  a  week  later  that,  entering  my  room,  I  found  a  note  writ¬ 
ten  in  Tattlewood’s  atrocious  hand.  “Dear  Bob,”  (it  read)  “everything 
is  fine.  In  six  days  I  am  leaving  for  Africa.  Will  see  you  before  I 
sail.”  And  I  was  left  to  make  what  conjectures  I  would  until  two 
days  later,  when  the  author  of  the  note  broke  into  my  room  in  his 
usual  abrupt  manner. 

“What  infernal  mess  have  you  got  yourself  into  now?”  I  hurled 
at  him  as  he  entered,  “What  interests  you  in  Africa?” 

“Hear  me  from  the  beginning,”  he  answered  as  he  threw  himself 
in  a  chair  and  offered  me  a  cigarette.  “To  begin  with,  on  the  day  on 
which  I  last  saw  you,  I  spent  the  day  looking  for  a  job.  About  noontime 
I  found  myself  at  the  waterfront.  As  I  stopped  to  look  around  me,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  sign  directly  before  me.  I  read,  ‘Jones,  Jones  and 
Jones  Steamship  Company.’  The  sign  was  advertising  a  West  African 
Trading  Expedition  which  is  due  to  leave  next  Saturday.  The  idea  of 
Africa  appealed.  Just  the  thing  that  I  needed.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  was  hired  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  the  U.  S.  Goldcoast.” 

“But  don’t  you  realize — ”  I  interrupted. 

“Just  a  moment.  You  haven’t  heard  all  yet.  I  now  come  to  more 
important  things.  I  had  just  left  the  office  of  Jones,  Jones  and  Jones 
when  a  young  lady,  nay  a  young  goddess,  passed  me  by.  She  chanced 
to  drop  a  small  parcel  which  I  retrieved  for  her.  I  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  slip  by  and  secured  her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  how — ” 

Followed  a  series  of  impossible  exaggerations  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  in  some  manner  to  me  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  his  newly 
made  acquaintance.  His  surroundings,  his  position,  Jones,  Jones  and 
Jones — all  were  forgotten.  The  West  African  Expedition  seemed  a 
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matter  of  fiction.  Slowly  he  drifted  back  to  earth.  A  look  of  pain 
clouded  his  countenance. 

“But  there  is  one  diffculty,”  he  confided,  “I  have  a  competitor. 
His  name  is  Wiggins  and  he  stands  high  in  her  father's  estimation. 
But,  confidentially,  I  don’t  think  she  cares  for  him.” 

“That  is  all  very  good,”  I  interposed,  “but  isn’t  it  a  bit  unusual  to 
pledge  fidelity  to  a  lady  and  then  take  the  next  boat  for  Africa?”  And 
I  left  him  to  struggle  with  the  apparent  contradiction  as  I  went  out 
to  purchase  some  tobacco.  I  returned  to  find  him  striding  back  and 
forth  across  the  floor  like  Achilles  of  old  in  his  tent.  His  chin  was 
thrust  aggressively  forward  and  the  domelike  brow  was  corrugated  in 
a  manner  to  give  alarming  evidence  of  thought. 

“Bobby,”  he  finally  said,  “give  spacious  ear.  The  celebrated  brain 
has  been  functioning  and  I  have  a  plan.  It  appears  that  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  problem:  my  untimely  connections  with  a  certain 
firm  and  the  human  fly  in  Cupid’s  ointment,  to  wit,  one  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Now  here  is  what  I  propose  to  do — ” 


As  a  result  of  what  was  said  in  that  conversation  I  found  myself 
that  evening  very  near  to  the  home  of  Tattlewood’s  fair  friend.  With 
me  was  Tattlewood  and  the  hour  was  long  past  the  time  when  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  went  to  bed.  From  our  position  we  were  able  to 
command  a  view  of  the  house  without  being  observed  ourselves.  We 
were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  the  door  opened  and  the  figure 
of  a  man  ran  quickly  down  the  steps  and  approached  us. 

“That  is  the  man  we  want,”  whispered  Tattlewood  to  me,  “he  has 
just  left  her  house.  That  is  Wiggins.”  Following  instructions  I 
stepped  into  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  preparing  in  the  meantime  a  heavy 
cloth  liberally  soaked  with  chloroform.  As  the  man  drew  nearer  to 
us,  Tattlewood  stepped  forward  casually  to  meet  him.  I  could  just 
barely  hear  Tattlewood  asking  for  a  match  and  I  knew  that  was  my 
cue  for  action.  There  was  a  moment  of  scuffling  and  shoving.  Then 
our  victim  suddenly  became  limp,  whereupon  he  was  thrust  into  the 
waiting  car  and  we  rattled  away.  I  can  scarcely  remember  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  that  night.  I  was  frightened.  I  remember  drawing  up 
before  a  large  shed.  We  had  the  man  between  us.  Tattlewood  was 
explaining  to  the  gateman  how  his  friend  had  taken  a  little  too  much. 
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We  were  staggering  up  a  ship’s  gangway  through  dimly  lit  passage¬ 
ways  for  what  seemed  an  enternity.  Down  the  companionway  I  could 
hear  the  breathing  of  men  asleep.  Then  I  heard  Tattlewood  say, 
“Dump  him  here,  Bobby.  He  will  be  safe  here  and  when  he  awakens 
he  will  be  at  sea.” 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  stood  near  the  wooden  ware¬ 
house  where  we  entered  the  night  before.  A  huge  black  hulk  was 
slipping  away  from  the  pier,  bound  for  Africa.  A  burst  of  steam  and 
the  craft  gave  forth  a  hoarse  scream;  the  blunt  nose  swung  around 
and  sniffed  the  salt  tang  of  the  open  sea.  As  we  watched,  the  blue 
peter  and  jack  fluttered  to  the  deck  like  twin  birds. 

“There,”  quoth  my  companion,  “is  the  last  of  Mr.  Wiggins  for 
quite  an  extended  period.  Now  for  a  bite  to  eat.” 

It  was  a  quaint  little  habit  of  primeval  man,  after  having  tossed 
an  adversary  over  a  cliff  to  bare  his  sabre-like  bicuspids  and  stalk 
away  to  his  lady.  However,  a  more  modern  expedient  was  resorted  to 
in  this  case  in  the  form  of  a  call  over  the  phone.  What  I  heard  of  that 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 

“You  haven’t  seen  Mr.  Wiggins  lately?  Are  you  sure?  Wasn’t 
he  at  your  house  last  night?  He  wasn’t?  Then  who  was  it  who  left 
your  house  last  night  about  eleven  o’clock?  Your  father !  !  1  And  you 
haven’t  seen  him  since?  ?  ?  !  1  !  — ” 

Tattlewood  had  dropped  the  receiver  and  fled. 


( Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884) 
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Last  November,  Herbert  Hoover  was  elected  President  of  these 
United  States  and  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith  drew  fifteen  million  votes. 

Last  month,  the  stock  market  crashed  and  fifteen 
Al  Smith,  million  people  wondered  what  would  have  happened 

Author  had  their  candidate  been  elected. 

But  regrets  and  wonderings  notwithstanding  fif¬ 
teen  million  people’s  fifteen  million  votes  have  given  the  world  a  new 
author.  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith  tells  the  world  of  his  life  “up  to  now” 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  pays  him  two  dollars  a  word.  Fifteen 
million  people  give  the  defeated  candidate  enough  votes  to  break  the 
record  for  the  amount  given  to  any  defeated  aspirant  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  the  man  whom  the  rest  of  the  electorate  thought  too  candid 
for  a  candidate  is  paid  an  amount  which  breaks  the  record  for  any 
lengthy  composition. 
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A  President  is  lost,  and  an  Author  is  discovered.  And  to  further 
the  belief  of  many  that  most  Americans  like  A1  Smith,  even  those  who 
would  rather  be  tortured  on  the  rack  than  vote  him  to  the  chair  of  the 
President,  we  hear  everyone,  friends  and  enemies  alike,  hailing  the 
excellence  of  A1  Smith,  Author. 

Milton,  called  by  some  a  poet,  got  but  five  pounds  for  his  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  and  the  promise  of  another  twenty-five  dollars  as  soon  as 
the  first  edition  was  sold.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  would  get 
any  more  today.  Burns,  a  poet  both  excellent  and  popular  strangely 
enough,  received  five  pounds,  too,  for  his  collection  of  poems.  More 
than  this,  however,  he  got  a  shawl,  it  is  said,  for  his  wife  and  a  picture 
of  the  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

Goldsmith  received,  investigators  tell  us,  only  sixty  pounds  for  his 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  For  a  work  supposed  to  be  a  classic,  sixty 
pounds  is  somewhat  small.  For  “The  Raven,”  Poe  was  awarded  ten 
dollars.  And  more  recently  another  popular  writer  received  the  small 
honorarium  of  one  dollar  per  word.  But  then  Teddy  Roosevelt  isn’t 
living  in  a  generation  so  letters-mad  as  the  present. 

Two  dollars  a  word  and  to  the  approval  of  everyone.  Everyone 
likes  A1  Smith,  Author. 

But  the  magazine  edition  isn’t  all.  The  Viking  press  has  recently 
published  “Up  to  Now”  in  book  form,  at  five  dollars  the  book.  Five 
dollars,  mind  you.  And  all  critics  bestow  upon  it  the  sweetest  of 
banalities.  The  most  luxurious,  the  most  lavish,  the  most  golden¬ 
lipped  praise  is  strewn  upon  it.  Even  the  Smith  iconoclasts  carry  on 
before  it,  bedding  its  path  with  thornless  roses. 

Felix  Frankfurter  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  calls  it  “more  than  an 
important  political  document  .  .  .  one  more  chapter  in  the  history  of 
civilization.”  “However  we  may  praise  it,”  says  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  “as  the  modest  story  of  a  rich  and  fruitful  life,  posterity  will 
acclaim  it  higher.”  In  the  “New  York  Times  Book  Review,”  Henry  F. 
Pringle  gives  plenteous  space  to  its  celebrating.  Calling  its  style  re¬ 
strained  and  dignified,  and  its  content  discreet,  he  says  that  “it  will  be 
made  required  reading  by  every  professor  of  government  who  knows 
his  job.” 

And  William  Allen  White,  no  ardent  admirer  of  A1  Smith,  Presi- 
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dent,  salutes  “Up  to  Now”  as  “gorgeously  like  A1  Smith  himself  .  .  . 
always  interesting,  always  human.” 

Had  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith  reached  the  President’s  chair,  he  might 
never  have  seated  himself  at  the  Author’s  desk.  And  thousands  of 
Americans  would  never  have  known  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith  as  he  is, 
for  they  would  never  have  read  the  book  of  A1  Smith,  Author. 


The  Long  and  Short  of  it: 

The  modistes  were  face  to  face  with  a  horrible  dilemma.  Hair¬ 
tearing  desperation  had  seized  them:  the  ladies  were  at  loggerheads 
on  a  question  of  style!  One  faction  had  taken  for  its  motto:  “Short 
skirts  forever!”  The  other  was  crying:  “Ring  out  the  short,  ring  in 
the  long!”  What  was  a  poor  modiste  to  do?  The  ladies  gave  them 
no  consideration.  In  the  minds  of  how  many  designers  of  feminine 
raiment  must  the  unbidden  question  have  risen:  “Is  the  fair  sex  fair, 
after  all?”  Who  of  their  number  was  brave  enough  to  seize  such  a 
dilemma  by  the  horns? 

An  ex-diplomat,  turned  modiste,  was  the  hero.  Spurning  the  philo¬ 
sophical  principle  of  contradictories,  he  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  making  a  skirt  which  was  both  long  and  short  at  the  same  time.  In 
other  words,  he  presented  for  Milady’s  sanction  the  uneven  hem-line. 
Anxiously,  breathlessly,  the  world  waited  for  her  approving  nod.  .  .  . 
Hell  has  no  fury  like  a  woman  who  can’t  make  up  her  mind!  .  .  . 
Milady  nodded.  And  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  rival  factions 
have  capitulated  at  the  uneven  hem-line.  What  threatened  to  be  a 
calamity  of  domestically  universal  proportions  has  been  averted. 
The  mere  male  breathes  freely  at  last. 

However,  my  dear  ladies,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  ungrate¬ 
ful  nor  ungallant,  I  must  say  that  the  vogue  does  give  a  slightly  dis¬ 
arranged  effect.  But,  as  Cicero  would  say:  “I  won’t  mention  that.” 
It  is  probably  symbolic  of  the  recent  dissension.  The  modistes  wear  a 
satisfied  smirk.  They  have  had  revenge.  “Behold,”  they  say,  “a  satire 
in  cloth!” 
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Slap-stick  Legislation : 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  newspapers,  the  satirists  have  at  last 
found  their  Utopia.  They  flock  to  the  national  capital.  No  city  in 
the  world  abounds  so  in  unintentional  comedians.  Not  every  country 
can  boast  such  a  number  of  law-breaking  law  makers.  Didn’t  O’Shau- 
nessey  say  of  them: 

They  are  the  makers  and  breakers 
Of  the  law  forever  it  seems ! — 

But  then,  America  is  the  land  of  liberty. 

From  all  accounts,  the  senators  must  be  spending  considerable 
time  over  their  thesauri,  looking  for  original  epithets.  Their  knowledge 
of  vulgar  invective  is  equal  only  to  their  ignorance  of  the  tariff  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  .  And  the  man  in  the  green  hat  cries  his  liquid  wares  in  the 
sanctum  sanctorum — the  Delphi,  whence  issued  the  Prohibition  decree 
— evidently  Greek  to  the  senators. 

Yet  it  is  a  situation,  not  so  much  ludicrous  as  sad.  The  disrepu¬ 
table  law-maker  can  hardly  expect  his  law  to  be  respected.  Nor  can 
a  state,  governed  by  a  gang  of  perverted  children,  be  regarded  by  for¬ 
eign  powers  with  anything  more  than  contempt  or  secret  amusement. 


Christmas  Pudding : 

I  have  an  aversion  for  the  seasonal.  I  have  vowed  that  when  I 
am  wealthy  I  shall  have,  as  dessert  for  my  Christmas  dinner,  not  plum 
pudding,  but  strawberry  shortcake.  For,  as  the  highly  original  Mrs. 
Meynell  said  to  Francis  Thompson  when  he  requested  the  traditional 
delicacy  for  Christmas:  “But  my  dear  Mr.  Thompson — plum  pudding 
is  so  obvious  l”  And  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Thompson,  far  from  being 
abashed,  retorted  with  respectful  defiance:  “It  may  be  obvious,  Alice, 
but  just  the  same  it  is  nicel” 

And  so,  despite  my  aversion,  and  despite  my  vow,  I  too,  like  Mr. 
Thompson,  have  been  captured  by  the  appeal  of  the  obvious — but  nice. 
I  join  hands  with  my  brother  scribblers.  I  write  about  Christmas,  or 
more  precisely  around  Christmas. 

The  following  paragraph  is  going  to  be  cynical.  ...  All  right,  but 
don’t  say  I  didn’t  warn  you!  ...  I  have  often  wondered  about  this 
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“Xmas” — that  nickname  for  our  day  of  rest  before  we  resume  the  old 
quarrels.  The  “X”  part  of  it  puzzled  me.  Some  pedant  has  gravely 
informed  me  that  it  is  of  Grecian  origin.  I  quote  Mrs.  Meynell  again : 
“Pedants  are  so  obvious!”  .  .  .  The  pedant  retires.  I  proceed.  To  me 
this  prefix  has  quite  another  significance.  I  think  it  is  the  invention 
of  a  mathematician  of  caustic  wit.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  one 
Christmas  day  this  mathematician,  after  viewing  the  discouraging 
conglomeration  of  freakish  gifts  which  he  had  received,  decided  that 
Christmas  day  was  the  unknown  quantity:  only  God  and  the  giver 
knew  what  presents  you  might  receive. 

Incidentally,  I  wonder  if  Bruce  Barton  didn’t  get  from  this  ab¬ 
breviation,  the  idea  and  title  for  his  book :  “The  Man  Nobody  Knows.” 
Of  course,  Mr.  Barton’s  title  is  somewhat  hyperbolical  when  viewed 
in  a  certain  sense.  But  it  is  “catchy,”  you  know!  Still,  Christ  is  an 
Unknown  Quantity  in  too  many  places — even,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Barton’s 
mind. 

And  speaking  about  gifts  (see  paragraph  above  the  one  above) — 
are  you  a  member  of  that  senseless  “Sensible  Gift  Club”?  When  you 
go  about  your  Christmas  shopping  are  your  eyes  attracted  to  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  ties,  hosiery,  underwear,  pajamas,  shirts?  If  so,  be  on  your 
guard !  You  are  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  irretrievably  old !  The 
malady  is  violent.  A  violent  antidote  must  be  immediately  applied. 
Rush  to  the  nearest  book  shop  and  spend  all  your  money  for  copies 
of  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol.”  And  watch  the  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  salesman.  The  sight  of  that  smile  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of 
the  book  buyer.  For  the  salesman  really  believes  that  he  has  made  the 
better  of  the  bargain.  Don’t  disillusion  him.  It’s  Christmas  time. 

R.  Felix  Doherty. 


T 

A  HE  smoker  before  the  Holy  Cross  game 
is  one  time  when  a  large  representation  of  alumni  is  had.  This  annual 
affair  is  drawing  a  greater  crowd  each  November  and  a  surprisingly 
large  part  of  the  number  is  made  up  of  graduates. 

The  get-together  which  was  held  last  month  was  very  successful. 
Good  speakers,  good  music  and  enthusiastic  cheering  proved  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  for  the  season’s  final  game.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  of  these  functions  are  not  held  from  time  to  time  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  bring  together  Boston  College  men  of  other  years. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  alumni  that  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
these  columns  is  that  a  movement  is  fast  gaining  momentum  for  a 
Boston  College  Club  of  Greater  Boston.  There  are  many  clubs  in  and 
around  Boston  and  each  is  doing  good  work  in  its  own  way.  However, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cambridge  club,  which  is  the  oldest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  of  these  organizations,  the  clubs  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sufficient  membership. 

If  all  these  clubs  were  united  something  real  and  lasting  could 
undoubtedly  be  accomplished.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  membership 
would  easily  run  into  the  thousands.  A  clubhouse  could  be  built  or 
hired  and  would  no  doubt  be  a  center  of  Boston  College  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity  from  the  start.  All  this  movement  needs  is  organization  and  the 
right  kind  of  support. 

Jack  Kelley,  ’29,  former  editor  of  the  Stylus,  dropped  in  the  other 
day  with  welcomed  information  about  some  of  his  classmates.  Inci¬ 
dentally  we  learned  that  Jack  is  connected  with  a  State  Street  broker¬ 
age  house. 
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“Babe”  Daley,  ’28,  former  track  captain,  is  now  at  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

W.  Arthur  Reilly,  ’25,  was  a  successful  candidate  for  School  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Boston’s  recent  elections. 

Charles  Q.  Adams,  genial  octetteer  of  a  season  ago,  is  now  at  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School,  working  for  an  M.A. 

Another  member  of  ’29  has  found  that  orange  blossoms  mean 
something  more  than  mere  flowers.  Walter  Gorman  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Murphy  of  Brookline  at  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  on  October  31. 

Gene  Hurley,  ’29,  is  studying  music  at  New  England  Conservatory. 

Paul  Broderick,  ’29,  is  at  Boston  University.  He  is  enrolled  in  the 
arts  department  and  is  aiming  at  a  master’s  degree. 

“Chuck”  Darling,  ’25,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Freshman  smoker  held  at  the  heights  last  month. 

John  J.  Ryan,  ’29,  is  now  with  the  chemical  engineering  firm  of 
O.  G.  Kelley  in  Everett. 

John  Donahue,  ’29,  is  now  with  Kidder  Peabody.  His  brother, 
Leo,  of  the  same  class  is  at  Boston  College  Graduate  School. 

Dan  Healey,  ex-’29,  was  back  in  town  recently.  He  has  been  in 
Panama  for  some  time  and  expects  to  return  there  soon. 

Many  members  of  ’29  are  now  at  Boston  College  Law  School.  The 
list  includes:  John  J.  B.  Barnwell,  P.  Gerard  Cahill,  John  F.  Flynn, 
Edward  U.  Lee,  Henry  M.  Leen,  Alfred  J.  Monahan,  James  J.  O’Brien, 
Howard  F.  Rooney,  Thomas  H.  Rourke,  Leo  C.  Shea,  Nicholas  P. 
Tedesco,  John  M.  Twombley,  Francis  J.  Vossahlick,  Edward  A.  Weiss, 
George  P.  Lordan  and  James  E.  Pendergast,  Jr. 

On  August  10th,  Father  Richard  H.  Splaine,  ’98,  died  at  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Waverley.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age. 
The  church  stands  at  a  tribute  of  his  priestly  zeal  and  the  memory 
will  be  always  cherished  by  his  parishioners. 

James  F.  Connolly,  ’02,  died  suddenly  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
June  24,  1929,  beloved  husband  of  Beryl  Connolly,  nee  Swan,  and  son 
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of  James  and  Julia  Connolly  of  220  Parkway,  Chelsea.  Solemn  mass 
of  requiem  was  celebrated  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  26,  at  10  A.  M.  Interment  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mr.  Connolly,  after  graduation,  went  to  Porto  Rico  as  a  teacher 
of  English.  In  1910  he  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
was  made  Assistant  Collector  of  Customs.  In  1921  he  was  offered  a 
position  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  American  Mercantile  Bank 
of  Brazil,  Para,  Brazil.  In  1924  he  went  to  California  as  Manager  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Citizens  National  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Connolly  came  east  in  June, 
1929,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Texaco  Company  of  New  York. 
He  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  and  died  after  a  brief  illness.  He  is 
survived  by  a  wife,  Mrs.  Beryl  E.  Connolly,  a  son,  James  F.,  Jr.,  and 
also  a  mother  and  father,  three  brothers,  Thomas  of  Revere,  Leo  of 
Belmont  and  Henry  of  Chelsea,  and  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Frances 
Connolly,  also  of  Chelsea. 


From  Foreign 
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N  the  editorial  page  of  the  “William  and 
Mary  Literary  Magazine”  for  October,  we  read,  “The  Magazine  hopes 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  line  of  literary  activity  in  the  college  world.” 
From  a  reading  of  this  first  issue  of  the  current  year,  one  would  not 
need  a  prophetic  mind  to  predict  the  realization  of  that  desire.  For 
in  its  arrangement  and  printing,  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  its  con¬ 
tributions,  it  is  a  work  of  art.  All  of  which  sounds  quite  perfunctory, 
but  it  is  indeed  sincere. 

Too  often  poetry  found  in  college  publications  lacks  sincerity. 
One  feels  that  the  work  is  accomplished  because  the  writer  wishes  to 
write  a  poem,  not  because  emotion  bade  him.  There  is  too  much 
poeticizing  and  not  enough  poetry.  It  is,  therefore,  a  delightful  and 
novel  experience  to  pick  up  a  college  magazine  in  which  all  of  the 

poems  are  poetry.  Witness  Miss  Virginia  Arthur’s,  “To  D - ,” 

with  its  quiet  emotion  and  evident  sincerity : 


TO  D - 

Sail  on,  dear  heart;  unfettered,  know  the  deep — 

Some  hearts  were  made  to  breathe  the  endless  free, 

And  gather  stars  for  stay-at-homes  like  me ! 

The  shore,  at  dusk,  is  dim,  and  dreams  are  wide — 

I  keep  a  tryst  beside  the  evening  sea 

Where  winds  you  cleave  bring  ripples  back  to  me. 

Virginia  Arthur. 

“The  Wooing  of  Mr.  Winn,”  by  Fay  P.  LeCompte,  is  the  story  of 
the  wooing  of  an  ultra-retiring  and  conventional  young  man  by  a  very 
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persistent  and  modern  young  lady.  The  hero  bravely  manages  to  ward 
her  off  for  fifteen  pages,  but  on  the  sixteenth  wearily  succumbs.  “Yes!” 
gasped  Mr.  Winn,  and  then  he  added  as  he  made  room  for  her  on  the 
bench,  “It  isn’t  conventional  .  .  .  but,  after  all,  it’s  nice!”  It  makes 
interesting  reading. 


In  the  “Marywood  College  Bay  Leaf,”  we  liked  “There  Is  a 
Secret,”  one  of  three  poems  contributed  by  Miss  Andrews. 

THERE  IS  A  SECRET 
Harvest  moon  and  yellow  birch, 

Fringed  with  silver  frost, 

Mist  above  the  waters,  where 
A  firefly’s  light  was  lost; 

There  is  a  secret  autumn  knows — 

Bitterness  is  lost, 

And  there  will  be  forever 
Beauty  after  frost. 

Frances  Andrews. 


Her  other  two  poems  are  of  an  equally  high  order. 


“What  Price  Freedom?”  by  Frank  C.  Nash  in  the  “Holy  Cross 
Purple,”  is  a  report  of  the  prison  outbreak  at  Dannemora.  It  is  written 
in  a  concise,  journalistic  style.  The  escape  of  a  guard  is  portrayed 
thus :  “There  were  two  figures  this  time,  both  running  in  obvious  haste 
from  the  cotton  shop,  one  after  the  other,  and  headed  it  seemed  for  the 
point  directly  beneath  my  position  on  the  wall.  I  moved  my  position. 
The  first  of  these  figures  was  immediately  recognized  as  the  guard 
regularly  on  duty  in  the  shop,  and  a  hasty  second  glance  identified  his 
pursuer  as  another  reckless  convict  to  all  intents  and  purposes  seriously 
bent  on  procuring  the  officer’s  scalp,  from  the  looks  of  the  knife  he 
waved  in  his  hand  as  he  ran.  Again  the  machine  gun  was  brought  into 
rapid  action  and  this  time  proved  itself  excellent  interference  in  aiding 
a  long  end  run.  .  .  .”  The  writer’s  ability  to  vividly  picture  a  scene  is 
evident. 
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Among  the  poetical  contributions  “Old  Age”  has  a  pleasing  lilt: 

OLD  AGE 

Two  old  cronies,  near  the  fire,  sheltered  from  the  cold, 

Talk  of  the  wondrous  far-off  days  when  they  were  young  and  bold: 

Great  Munchausen  in  his  grave  uneasily  turns  again, 

Ananias  idly  wonders  who  disputes  his  reign. 

Patrick  F.  O’Connor. 

and  “Time”  is  a  splendid  example  of  love  poetry: 

TIME 

Thou  art  the  measure  of  my  time; 

I  know  not  hours  in  calculating; 

Thy  presence  is  the  joyous  chime 
Between  eternities  of  waiting. 

Donald  F.  O’Brien. 


t 


Wednesday,  November  6,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  the 
Physics  Club.  William  E.  Trainor,  William  J.  Koen  and  John  J. 

Cusack,  all  of  the  Senior  class,  were  elected  presi- 
Physics  dent,  vice-president  and  treasurer  respectively.  All 

Club  are  members  of  the  Stylus  staff.  For  secretary  the 

members  chose  Thomas  J.  O’Loughlin,  ’31,  who  is 
also  on  the  staff  of  The  Heights.  Father  Tobin,  S.J.,  announced  that 
in  future  meetings  some  films  and  slides  will  be  shown. 


The  dramatic  society  will  produce  four  one-act  plays  at  some  date 
before  Christmas,  the  tentative  date  being  set  for  December  13,  the 

Friday  that  the  Christmas  vacation  begins.  Re- 

hearsals  are  in  progress  every  day,  and  the  plays 
Dramatics  ,  ,  .  , 

selected  are  sure  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  theatre¬ 
goers.  The  response  to  the  call  for  candidates  was 
encouraging  in  the  extreme,  and  from  this  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
quality  of  the  actors  will  be  the  best  that  the  college  can  afford. 


President  Herbert  J.  O’Connor  has  announced  that  practice  for  the 
indoor  season  will  begin  during  the  last  week  of  November.  An  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  coaching  staff  in  the  per- 
Military  son  of  a  former  member  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who 

Club  has  conducted  a  rifle  and  bayonet  course  at  Quantico, 

Va.,  for  two  years.  Under  such  tutelage  it  seems 
certain  that  the  boys  will  reflect  credit  upon  their  instructors.  This 
gives  the  club  a  staff  of  instructors  drawn  from  the  National  Guard, 
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the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  leading  shot  of  a  nearby  rifle  club.  Until 
further  notice,  practices  will  be  held  at  the  East  Armory.  A  committee  . 
has  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  establishing  a  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  unit  here  at  the  college.  John  Ryan,  ’30, 
heads  the  committee,  assisted  by  George  H.  Nicholson,  ’32,  and  Charles 
Frazier,  ’32. 


As  an  introductory  gesture  prefacing  a  year  that  promises  to  be 
very  auspicious,  the  Radio  Club  established  communications  with 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  in  the  Antarctic.  A 
Radio  lengthy  conversation  was  held  in  which  Commander 

Club  \  Byrd  congratulated  the  club  On  its  enterprise.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Trainor,  ’30,  holds  the  title  of  chief  operator, 
with  William  J.  Koen,  ’30,  as  his  assistant.  Thomas  O’Loughlin,  ’31, 
is  in  charge  of  the  log-book,  and  John  J.  Cusack,  ’30,  is  the  purser. 


Leo  P.  Moran,  ’30,  energetic  manager  of  debating,  has  announced 
the  official  schedule  of  debates  which  will  be  followed  by  the  Fulton 

this  year.  Here  is  the  true  schedule,  an  erroneous 

Fulton  °ne  appeared  recently:  December  8,  Con¬ 

necticut  Agricultural  College  at  Chestnut  Hill ;  De¬ 
cember  22,  Fordham  University  at  Chestnut  Hill; 
January  5,  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Chestnut  Hill;  January  17, 
Bates  College  at  Lewiston;  March  2,  M.  I.  T.  at  Chestnut  Hill;  April 
2,  Weber  College  of  Utah  at  Chestnut  Hill;  April  20,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  at  New  York;  April  21,  Fordham  University  at  New  York; 
April  23,  Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.;  May,  Holy  Cross  at  New¬ 
ton.  The  date  for  the  Holy  Cross  debate  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and 
it  is  practically  certain  that  pending  debates  with  Harvard  and  McGill 
will  take  place  in  January  or  February. 


George  H.  Nicholson. 
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